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MUSICAL VISITOR: 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


{With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.] 


Copyright, 1885, by Jonn Cuurcu & Co.) 


joun Cuurcu & Co., Cincinnati.) 
New York Office, 56 East 13th St. § 


The True Juvenile Song Book. 


| AS the pieces placed in such an order as to make 

it a very valuable book for those who wish to 
TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing 
them by learning tunes by rote. 

It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, 

placed in progresssive order, to be sung by note. These 
are followed - a collection of tunes written expressly 
for this book,to be sung by rote, in the way children 
sing Sunday-school music. These are followed by a 
ollection selected from the best singing-books, to be 
sung in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- 
tem of musical words of command, which make a class 
proficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly 
interests children. These words of command make a 
concert as interesting as any cantata, with much less 
labor. 

Price 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 a 
dozen by express, charges not prepaid. Speci- 


men pages free. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 
T= is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation, It will be of great use in ele. 
mentary work, All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East i3th St. New York. 





THE TRADE will find at our New York) 
= Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati | 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 





—_ Pr 
epeeeral Manufac 


IN. Jr.,t 
St, 





turer, 196 W. 4th Cincinnati, O. 


Jonn tanner & Co. 
>kPRINTERS.#+ 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 











| to those who subscribe after this date 


VOL. 14, No. 2—FEBRUARY, 1888. 


Literatare, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocuticn. 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 


ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 
Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city. A 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April2. A Sum- 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted atanytime. For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 
or Mrs. M. McCiet.an Brown, Vice-Pres’t, Cincin 


. VWiexks* 
[Illustrated ffjonthly ffjagazine 


FOR 1885 


FREE 


To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


W E have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub 
scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FIREE to each 
subscriber of the Musicat Vistror at the regular 
early price. Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a book 
‘or the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations are interspersed with the 
reading matter, Its departments of “Correspondence,” 
“Foreign Notes,” “Pleasant Gossip,” and ‘‘Our Young 
People” contain a fund of instruction given in an enter 
taining manner, and make it most complete and original 
The publisher's price 1s $1.25 per year. Send in your 
subscriptions to the Musicax Visiror now and receive 
this valuable present FREE. This offer is only made 
Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. ¢ faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students | 
are pre for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. ertificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- | 
forte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O:gan, Violin, Violoncello, | 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, | 
Young ladies from 





Elocution, also Modern Languages. 
a distance received in the Boarding Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
and summer term. 
For Circulars address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
of Music, 
140 Broapway, Near Fourts Sr., Cincinnati, O. 





(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


j Root anp Sons Music Co 
i Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicag« 


| Afdine Prinfling Works 


Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, et 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which pn 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe 


Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; 85.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


“CONSOLATION.” 


A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF 
Standard Hymns, Tunes and Chants, 
FOR 


Funeral and Memorial Services, together with 
suitable ‘‘Gospel Songs,’’ new and old, de- 
signed to comfort those that mourn. 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 


+ yy - little volume will be welcomed by all whose 

duty it is to prepare music for funeral and mem 

orial services, as it contains a complete selection of 

Hymns and Tunes especially adapted to such occasions 
POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 

It relieves one from the labor and worry of hunting 
through a multitude of publications for suitable music 

It saves one the annoyance of carrying an armfu!l of 
books of various kinds to the services 

It is bound in flexible cloth and can be conveniently 
carried in the pocket. 

It has music that will be found useful for many other 
occasions than those for which it was more especially 
designed. 

It contains h 
lugubrious, but . 
and the comforting teachings of Him who came to 
“bind up the broken-hearted.” 


Price, 35 cents each by mail da; $3.60 a 
dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


— and tunes that are not sad or 
opeful, cheering, full of consoLaTion 
















PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 826 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 





MISS FANNIEE.BEST, __ 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 

No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano, Pianist for Private 
Parties, Orders left with John Church & Co 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
_Cincinnati, oO. 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 

Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 

PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 

MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 

leacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches oe Matvealionsons Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
831 Race St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


~ MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 


Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and (larionet. 
alnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 

Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co, 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 

Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
: th gs John Church & Co 

PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 

«HENRY EICH, _ 
Teacher of Music, Address 824 Walnut Street, or 
John Church& Co. 

MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mansic. Orders eke with John 


No. 345 


Address 545 


No. Orders 


Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
‘Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, F. 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. are John Church 
CHARLES M. FILLMORE, 


Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music. 
Address 425 Russell street, Covington, Ky. 








‘otto, 
Co. 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


MISS MINNIE A. MORGAN, 
833 Hamilton Pike. Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Refers to Miss Clara Baur, Directress of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Will accept posi- 
tion as soprano in church choir. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 185 East 18th Street, 
New York. 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 








SARAH I, ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 


29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O 
; THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
__ Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 
JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 


WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with John 
Church & Co. 
JENNY MAIER, 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 


A RARE BARGAIN. 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and Eas been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient. 

’e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future 

These books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “Cash with the 
order.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


WITHOUT A PEER! 


THE CHORAL UNION 


By DR. H. R. PALMER, 


“S the best and most comprehensive singing book for 

classes, conventions, musical societies, etc., in the 

field. The Crorat UNton is gotten up in a superior 
manner, and offered at a low price. 


60 cents per copy by mail; $6.00 per dozen by 
express. Specimen pages free. 

















UST ISSUED.—PALMER’S 
Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


PRONOUNCING 
Price, 





15 cents each. 





ALMER’S PIANO PRIMER.—To be issued in 
January. Price, 75 cents. Endorsed by Amer- 
ica’s greatest pianists. Should be in the hands of 
every person who has a piano or who wishes to study 
the piano. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
May be ordered through Booksellers and Music Dealers. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 





A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music 
with a thereugh and systematic course o 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. &@Send for catalogue. 


Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.00, 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 


Cincinnati Gollege of Music 


SELECT MUSICA AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 


in all branches. 
Mrs. DORA NELSON 











THE BEST for Conventions and Singing Classes. 
133 & 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
ers, I will send FREE a copy of ‘‘Hubbard’s Voice 

Union City, Michigan. 
Largest Stock cf Band and Orchestra 


For circulars address 
Sample copy 50 cts. 
PRIZ To whomever will send me names and 
School,” price $2.50. Address 
Band-& Orchestra Leaders 
Music in the West. 


GEPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
*“ Hubbard's Success,” the best book 
R. MEREDITH & SONS, 

A addresses of ten bona fide singing teach- 
THOMAS W. HUBBARD 
ATTENTION! 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 


Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J]. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


MR. JOHN HOWARD will spend the com: 
season in CINCINNATI, opening his music roc: 





177 West Fourth Street, 
ON THE 


ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


Circulars explaining the points of difference from 
other plans of teaching sent by mail. Written Lesse»« 
given with great success. Enclose 60 cents for book 
Respiratory Control; 25 cents for either pamphl 
Vocal Reform or Vocal Process; or $1.00 for the three 
works. 
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OUR SONG WORLD, ‘NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 
Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 


Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will 
from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. 
A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conduc tors | 


Purtals Everlasting,”’ 


and choruses. 


‘sing itself’’ 


The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 


Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant ‘ 


$6.00 a Dozen. 


Ttalia.’’ 


For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati, O. 





Gospel flymns Gonsolidated 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Corinne G. H. Combined, (1, 2and 3, with- 
out duplicates, and G. H. No. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional 
Songs extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 


Music Edition, in Beasts, 
Word S “ 820 per 100. 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
Uf ordered by mail. 


Ba Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of | 


Publications sent free cn request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


DR. H. R. PALMER’S 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theory of M of Music.—A_ practical 
a to the medy of Thorough-Bass, Harmony, and 
ded by all the best musicians. 
Price, bound in aon $1.00. 

Palmer's Concert Choruses.—|t is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 
cents, $7.50 per dozen. 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con- 
ventions. A worthy successor to the Song Xing and 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Palmer’s Normal Collection of Sacred 
Music.—An anthem book containing music for all 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published. 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

of Leve.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 85 cents; $8.60 per dozen. 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—<A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner. Price, 50 cents. 

The Song King. The Song Queen.—These 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen. 

The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 
school seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 
year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 








THE CELEBRATED 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


UPERIOR to Courtois, Bisson, or 
any other make. They are now 
used and endorsed by all leading musi- 
panes aod joer virtuosos, such as 


at x Belistedt, Emerson, 
K i, i. ‘apa, and many others. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Sole Agents. 












$75 per 100 | 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 
—or— 


P. P. BLISS’ 


| Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


—BY— 
BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 


When Jesus Comes 

Precious Promise. 

Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 

Almost Persuaded 


The nga oes are of moderate difficulty, showy 
and brilliant he original melodies are clearly marked 


| in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 


| effective. 


We can most heartily recommend these 


| transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


songs. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


Church or Reed Organs, 


WIT4 OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who ~~ 
been called ‘England’ s most distinguished organist,’ 
beyond all question the most valuable collection of the 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical press 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most careful at- 
tention. His acknowledged skill in arranging and com- 
posing music for the organ, together with his personal 
acquaintance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evropre (most of whom have contributed to this 
work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of OrGAN 
Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, will find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Elegantly printed from engraved 


‘plates. Large pages, clear type and 


durably bound. Price, $2.00. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





to “ Unfold ye | 


| THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


For Hicu anp Norma. Scuoors, AcCapemigs, Semi- 
NARIES AND Co.tieGces. A book of 160 large octavo 


pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of the highest 


character both in words and music; also Vocal Exer- 
cises and Solfeggios, and directions for Vocal Culture 
The publishers are confident that this will be a most 
satisfactory book. 

Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specimen copy 
$6.00 per dozen 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


AND HOW TO SINC THEM. 


For Common Scnoots, Endorsed by Christine Nils- 


son, Theo, Thomas and others, Any school musi 


teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial character of the songs, which are 84 in number 


By WM. L. TOMLINS. 


Teacher's Edition, 75 cents; $7.20 per dozen 
Scholar's Edition, 


DOW’S COLLECTION 
OF RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 


For Cuurcn Service. 


By HOWARD M. DOW. 


30 cents; $3.00 per dozen 


Just the book needed by every choir that has short 
anthems or sentences to sing. A fine collection of 79 
such pieces. Highly approved by those who have ex- 
amined it. Price 80 cents; $7.20 per dozen 

Any book mailed for retail price 


Gems for Little Singers, 


a charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 
Schools, Kindergartens, and the Children at Home 
26 pictures and 62 Songs. By Elizabeth U. Emerson 
and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson 
Mailed for the retail price, 30 cts.; price per doz., $3 


FOUR-HAND TREASURE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A new and carefully prepared collection of Piano 
Duets, by good composers, and well arranged. Pieces 
vary from 2 to 16 pages in length, and are, none of 
them, of more than medium difficulty. 248 pages, sheet 
music size. 

$2 in Boards; $2.50 Cloth ; $3 ¢ 


rPEReIws’ 


EASY ANTHEMS. 


By W. O. PERKINS 
Price, $1.00; $9.00 per Dozen. 


While it is true that very few literary books contair 
so much for the money as do music books, still it is de- 
sirable to shade off the price where possible, and three 
dollars a dozen on choir books is worth saving 

This is a very good, easy and comparatively cheap 
book, and is full of good pieces, 84 in number. The 
full chorus of the choir has plenty to do, and the Vil- 
lage Blacksmith’s “daughter in the choir” will find 
plenty of sweet SOLOS that her father will like, as well 
as good DUETS and TRIOS to sing with the sons 
and daughters of other worthies. 192 pages. Words 
from the Scriptures and from well-known hymns 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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Cincinnati, Fesruary, 1885. 


THE POET’S TESTIMONY TO MUSIC. 


Bid Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 


And made hell grant what love did seek !—- Milton. 


Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 

Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 

Who all in one, one pleasing note do sing.—.Shakespeare. 
Thus when two brethren-strings are set alike, 


To move them both, but one of them we strike.— Cowley. 


Though cheerfulness and I have long been strangers, 
Harmonious sounds are still delightful to me. 
There’s sure no passion in the human soul 

But finds its food in music.—Z#//y. 


lhe effect of music on a man should be to strike fire from his soul. 


Music alone with sudden charms can bind 
The wandering sense, and calm the troubled mind. —Congreve. 


The tune that speaks of other times,— 
A sorrowful delight!—A/rs. Hemans, 


Strike up, my masters, 

But touch the strings with a religious softness ; 

Teach sounds to languish through the night’s dull ear, 
Till Melancholy starts from off her couch, 

And Carelessness grows convert to attention. 


By music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell to high, nor sink to low. 

; If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies, 

\ Or, when the soul is pressed with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. — Pope. 





What charms in melody are found 
To soften every pain ; 

How do we catch the healing sound, 
And feel the soothing strain !— Rowe. 


Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Breathe the deepest notes of woe.— Burns. 


———_—__—__ > - ae 


The Trouble in Our Choir: And How It Was Settled. 


AS TOLD TO THE VISITOR BY DEACON GREEN. 


spose ‘most all quires air about alike. I've heerd so, an’ | 

jedge it’s true. If we've hed one, we've hed a dozen, an’ jest about 

the time we thought we'd got one to runnin’ purty smooth there'd 
be a hitch som’ers, an’ the first thing we'd know was that all the 
singers ‘ud be by the ears. Then this one ‘ud complain about the 
way things was a goin’, an’ that one ‘ud say ‘twas a down-right 
shame to hev a person act like so-an’-so, an’ purty soon somebody'd 
send in a notice that he or she wouldn't sing any more. If one left, 
ew others did, an’ them that stayed in ‘ud git some o’ their 
riends to fill the vacancies, an’ fer a spell ev'rything ‘ud go along 
quite peacable, But we never expected it would last long, an’ we 
never got dis’ap’inted in thinkin’ that the ca’m was a decitful one. 
Likes ‘nuff the first thing we'd hear was that there'd been a reg’lar 
explosion in the quire,—all tetched of in a minnit, like a spark drop- 


pin’, into a kag o’ gunpowder, so to speak, an’ fer two or three Sun- | 


day’s there wouldn't be no singin’ ‘cept what the congergation could 
muster. The minister, he used to say, of ‘em, that quires, as he 
knew ‘em, was a perfect millstone about a preacher's neck. They 
hendered him by their quarrels, fer when they was jest b’ilin’ over 
with bad feelin’s to'rds each other the bad feelin’s got into their 
singin’ an’ took all the good out of it. 

It was jest about two years ago when our quire had its last fallin’ 
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It is worth remarking that the poets, who of all writers seem the most 
sensible of the efficacy of music, appear uniformly to consider it as an 
intellectual and consequently a serious pleasure, engaging not only the 
attention of the ear, but the powers and faculties of the soul.— Hawkins. | 


Be thor en. 


j}out. There was five in it. Miss Bridge, she sung tribble, an’ Miss 
| Clark, she sung counter, an’ Professor Peters from the 'Cademy, he 
sung tenor, an’ Elder Graham's oldest son, he sung base, an’ the 

little Widder Maxwell, she played the organ. They got along purty 

well fer some time, an’ we was a hopin’ that at last we'd got five 

persons together that could sing ‘thout quarrellin’. But one day 

found out that trouble was a brewin’. Miss Clark told some one that 

| Miss Bridge was jealous of her,—thought she got more compliments 
| for her singin’ than she did, an’ was so mad about it that she tried to 
| drown out Miss Clark's voice, an’ kep’ a snubbin’ her ev'rytime she 
| got a chance, an’ she wa'nt a goin’ to stan’ it long. Ef she couldn't 
| be treated well, she'd leave the quire, an’ if she left Professor Peters 
He was a waitin’ con her then, an’ we s'posed they was goin 


| would. 
| to be married afore long. Miss Bridge, she heard what Miss Clark 


we 


| said, an’ I tell you she was awful riled up over it. ‘ Jellous 0’ Ae 
| singin’,"’ sez she a turnin’ up her nose at the idee. ‘I'd like to 
| know what reason I've got to be jealous 0’ ¢Aa/? Folks all know 


| she don't sing by note,—has to pick out her part on the piano to 
| home, an’ then tries to make us think she’s singin’ from the musi 
an’ as to her voice,—if she thinks it's extra, she’s the only one that 
ldoes. As fur’s jealous one is it’s herself. She's mad ‘cause Prof 
| essor Peters treated me like a lady. She don’t want him to /ook at 
| anybody but herself. She can leave if she wants to, but / won't. 
| She needn't think she's goin’ to drive me out of the quire. ‘‘ Miss 
| Bridge, she’s awful set in her way, an’ we knew she'd hang on 
| s‘long’s there was anything to hang to, jest out o' spite. The minis 
| ter's son, he didn't git mixed up in the muss fer a spell, but by-me 
| by he said or did somethin’ about the matter, an’ Miss Clark, she 
| was down on him worse’n she was on Miss Bridge. But the Widder 
| Maxwell, she didn't seem to git mixed up in the trouble, an’ she 
made the organ sing sweet an’ peacable if the singers wouldn't 
I sh'd jedge things went along like this fer as much as a month 
Elder Graham, he'd been adoin’ his level best to stir up the careless 
folks, an’ set ‘em to thinkin’ about their souls’ good, an’ he preached 
some powerful sermons. But it did seem as if when the quire got up 
to sing it throws a regl’ar wet blanket over ev'rything an’ ev'rybody 
It's true, they sung the words in the hym-books, an’ sung ‘em to the 
tunes there, but all the time it was jest as ef they was a callin’ each 
other names, so tospeak. There wan't any religion in their singin’, 
an’ it wan’t honest music for the church, on that account, I allus 
| used to think of a yoke o’ oxen I had once, who'd git to “ haulin’,’ 





| as they call it, when the quire'd sing. One ox ‘ud brace his feet an’ 
| pull to’rd his side, an’ that ‘ud make the other one mad, an’ he'd 


brace hisself an’ pull his way, an’ while they was doin’ that they 
| never got ahead none, an’ it had to be licked out of ‘em. Of course 
| we couldn't go to work an’ lick it out o’ the quire, but they did act 
| so contrairy, sometimes, I wish’t we could. 
| One day, Elder Graham, he come to me, ‘twas a Monday after 
he'd preached a rousin’ good sermon on brotherly love,—an’ he was 
all discouraged. ‘I can't get ahead against such opposition,” sez he 
|“ The trouble in the quire sp’iles everything. You can feel it jest the 
minnit they begin to sing. I do reely b'leeve,’’ sez he, *‘ that there'd 
be a work o’ grace here this winter, if things could move harmonious, 
but they can't s’long’s this quarrel lasts, | wonder what we'd better 
do about it?"’ 

“Call the quire together an’ talk it over,” sez I. ‘I’ve beena 
thinkin’ o’ that, myself,"’ sez he, “‘an’ if you’ll help me, we'll do it.”’ 
“I'll help ye "’ sez I, an’ so he writ a line to the quire an’ asked ‘em 
to come to the pa’sonage nex’ Tuesday evenin’. I went over right 
after supper, an’ the minister said we'd have a season o’ prayer afore 
they come an’ he prayed, good an’ strong, that the Lord ‘ud jest 
take hold o’ the quire an’ see what 4 could do with ‘em. ‘‘ Mebbe 
you can manage ‘em, Lord,” sez he, “ but I can't, unless you help 
me to do it. For their sake, an’ the sake o’ the dear people here, 
an’ thy sake, Lord, an’ the sake o' thy servants who wants toa do 
good work for thee, take hold o’ this matter an’ put a stop to it, 
sez he, awful earnest, an’ sez 1, from the bottom o’ my heart, ‘ Amen 
Lord, Amen.’ 


Wall, the quire came in, by-me-by, an’ it seemed just as ef they 
bro’t all the cold there was out 0’ doors with ‘em. All but the 
Widder Maxwell. She wan't the kind to quarrel, an’ she allus seem 
ed to carry a passel o’ sunshine ‘long with Aer, jest as my grand 
mother used to carry peppermint drops in her pocket to please the 
children. 

Wall, the minister, he began to talk to ‘em, mild an’ gentle like 
an’ try to find out what the trouble was. An’ the more he tried to 
find out, the less there seemed to be anything to hev trouble about. 








Somebody’s sed somethin’ 'thout any doubt, but who, or what, nobody 
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seemed tc know, but hard feelin’s had growed out of it, all the same, 
an’ here was the quire all s’ords an’ p’ints with each other, The 
minister, he talked with 'em jest like a father, and by-me-by they 
begun to sof'n down some, an’ I could see he was takin’ the right 
way to git at'em. At first they’d seemed jest reddy to quarrel ef 
they hed the least chance. 


Wall, he talked good to ‘em, I tell ye, an’ I know’d they was | 
sorry an’ ‘shamed o’ what the’d done when he got throo sez he, all | 


to onct, to Professor Peters. ‘‘ What do you sing in the quire for?” 
The professor he thought a minnit, an’ fin’ly said, ‘ cause he liked 
to take part in singin’. ‘‘An’ you,” sez he to his son. ‘I want to 


help the music along,’ sez the young man. ‘An’ you, Miss Bridge?’ | 


Miss Bridge, she kinder colored up, an’ hesitated, but fin’ly she said 
‘’cause she could earn suthin’ by it.” ‘An’ you, Miss Clark?’ Miss 
Clark, she kinder stammered,an’ hemmed an’ haw'd, but she wan't 
agoin’ to lie about it, an’ sez she, at last. ‘‘I sing because | like to 
have folks lis’en to me,’’ Then he turned to the Widder Maxwell, 
an’sez he. ‘‘ Now tell us what you play the organ for?’’ An’ the 
little woman she spoke right up, an’ her face was so sweet as a posey 
to look at when she said it, *‘I play for the honor an’ glory o’ God.”’ 
‘‘Amen,”’ sez the minister."’ ‘‘ That's what I’m glad to hear, I wish 
every one of you sung in the same way. Let us pray.’ An’ he got 
right down and prayed that the singin’ might be done for God's sake, 
an’ that love one another ‘ud be the rule fer us all to go by. When 
he got through I see Miss Bridge a wipin’ her eyes, and purty soon 
Miss Clark, she spoke to her, an’ it begun to look as ef they was 
goin’ to be friends. An’ the Professor an’ the minister’s son, they 
was pleased, fer t'wan't ‘tall likely they’d have had any trouble eft 
hadn't been for the women. 

The nex’ Sunday the singin’ sounded difrent. The organ sound- 
ed jest as ef ‘twas givin’ thanks, an’ when the quire sung it seemed 
as ef the music was part o’ God's praise. We forgot all about the 
folks that made it. They didn’t seem to be singin’ to show off, but 
to do their share to’rd worshipin’ God. An’ I tell you, now, the Elder 
he did jest preach the most powerful sermon I've heered this long 
time, an’ the work o’ grace he'd been prayin’ for begun right there. 
The Professor, an’ Miss Bridge, an’ Miss Clark, they got converted 
afore long, an’ j’ined the church an’ sence then we hain’t had no 
trouble :n our quire. I’ve tho’ta good ’eal about what the little 
widder sed, an’ I think ef ev’rybody sung or prayed, as she did fer 
the honor an’ glory o’ God, there'd be less trouble in church quires 
I don’t b'lieve there'll be any such trouble in the quire that’s goin’ 
to sing in Heaven. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


—EEEEEE Se 


HERE AND THERE. 


AGREE with the President of the N. M. T. A., that whatever will 
} make musical students prepare more thoroughly for their work 

as teachers is to be desired, and that the prospect of an examina- 

tion has a decided tendency in this direction. Examinations and 
diplomas are therefore good things for the student, but their effect 
upon the public seems to me in danger of being overestimated. In 
view of this, I have, with no unfriendly feeling to the association. 
prepared the following paper which I hope will throw some light on 
the subject : 


Why is there a common demand that persons desiring to practice 
medicine shall be examined as to their fitness for that work by com- 
petent examiners? Why is it that that, and some other professions 
are so hedged about by long courses of study, examinations, diplo- 
mas, etc.f 

Plainly, because where health, property and the public good are 
concerned, all feel that everything possible must be done to protect 
them ;—that so far as it can be regulated no one shall assume to 
direct or control these vital matters without suitable preparation. 

Why is it on the other hand that all over this country there are 
and have been for years music teachers—among them some of the 
best—doing their work without previous examinations, without diplo- 
mas and without recommendations of any kind, excepting such as 
came from the results of their labors? 

The potent law of demand and supply answers the question. 
There is a demand in one case that does not exist in the other. 
Why? Simply that the peop'e cannot judge for themselves in one 
case and can in the other—or think they can—which amounts to the 
same thing so far as results go. The parent has no mind to have a 
man experiment on his sick child in order to find out whether he is 
qualified to be a doctor or not. He demands that competent author- 
ities shall decide that beforehand, and that demand, according to the 
law, meets with its supply, but no such precaution is deemed necessary 
in procuring a music teacher for his children. If it is a teacher who 
is known in the section, he is applied to because he has done good 


work and not on account of a diploma. If his work has been poor 
a diploma does not save him, and if good is not required. 

But suppose it is a stranger who applies. Right here I wish to 
modify what | said above about teaching without examinations. Ex- 
aminations do take place—pretty trying ones sometimes :— 

“You wish to teach the piano to my children and others in 
this place, do you?” 

“Yes, and I have good recommendations.” 

‘Well, let us hear you play,” or ‘‘come around this evening and 
| we will have some musical people here and you shall play to us; we 
| can then tell better what to say to you.”’ 

Does a board of examiners say, ‘‘ Those people are not the proper 
| judges of what they ought to have?’ Let me say in reply that they 
_will hear for themselves, whatever a diploma may say. If the diplo- 
| ma agrees with their view of the subject so much the better for the 


ju ‘ges. In all our towns where the piano is much taught there are 
people who know fairly well what good piano playing is, provided 
the pieces played are at their musical grade, At all events, they 
know what they like or dislike, and are governed accordingly. 
There is no demand that any one should tell them whether the play- 
ing is good or not. Or, people are delighted with a player or singer 
at aconcert. They besiege him for lessons. They do not ask what 
a board of musical examiners think about his performances. They 
may like to know about his moral character, social standing, etc., 
but the musical part needs no endorsement, all they wish is that they 
could sing or play as well as he does. If there were any way by 
which the people could judge of a physician's ability without risk to 
life or health, or a lawyer's ability without risk to property or freedom, 
it is plain to see that there would not be the demand that now exists 
that they should be examined and endorsed by experts before start- 
ing upon their career. 

In regard to theory it is somewhat different, still it should be said 
that theory is not an end but a means. The end is music,—in the 
case we are supposing, piano music. If this is good, it is fair to 
suppose that the theory which leads up to it, or ultimates itself in it, is 
good. There is no use of saying in a diploma or elsewhere that a 
person's theory of piano playing or piano music is good if he does 
not play well, and if he does play well, the theory part will be taken 
for granted 

Some things indispensable to good and successful teaching cannot 
be found out by the examinations either of boards or employers, 
they are revealed only by the work itself. In this fact is a risk 
which all must take who employ uatried teachers. 

Many good performers are poor teachers, but as music is essen- 
tially an imitative art, a poor performer cannot be a good teacher. 
At least he must be able to give good examples. 

That there has long been a public demand for diplomas from 
experts, and for the preparation necessary to obtain them, in some 
things, and not in music, need not be argued. Had the demand ex- 
isted in music the supply would have been forthcoming. There is no 
pressure now from the public that I can perceive in this direction. 
There zs a pressure from some of the good music teachers as there 
has always been from ‘regular physicians” to do something to keep 
out the incompetent ones. In the case of medicine, that iocling is 
backed by public sentiment, but in music we believe the people will 
still think they can judge for themselves. 

Why, then, are examinations and diplomas desirable? For the 
reasons given at the beginning of this article, and also, because the 
diploma will often help to secure a trial, and further because it will 
always be a pleasant reinforcement to good opinion already formed. 
People are always glad if the person who has pleased them has good 
credentials. 

If what I have written appears to be antagonistic to the N. M. T. 
A., I beg it may not be so interpreted. I only wish they may see this 
matter as it is. G. R. 

en 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ]} 
LONDON, January 6, 1885. 


URING Christmas, musical affairs are almost wholly suspended 
in London, and with the exception of the popular concerts (of 
quartets and other classical chamber music), a few choral and 

ballad concerts, and a series of public promenade concerts, we have 
practically no music at all. Why this should be, does not exactly 
appear. Elsewhere in Europe, and even in the English provinces, 
music is briskest at Christmas and the New Year. All over the 
British Isles performances are constantly given at this season of the 
year, and to retain celebrated artists it is necessary to book them 
weeks, and in some cases, months beforehand. , 








diploma; if not, so much the worse for it, and they are not such bad 
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We are indeed so exceptionally well supplied with vocalists just 


now that their fees have been in some cases reduced. Mesdames 
Christine Nilsson, Albani and Minnie Hauck have now left this 
country, the last two to fulfill operatic and other engagements on the 
Continent, and Mme. Nilsson to rest. Mme. Valleria, Mme. Tre- 
belli, and our stock English concert soloists, such as Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Mary Davies, Mme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, 
Santley, Foli, King and others, are in full work. Mme. Marie Roze, 


Miss Gaylord, Mr. McGuckin and others are engaged in English | 


opera. Indeed, although in London music is at a premium, yet in 
the country the season is one of the busiest known. 

In operatic affairs the outlook is at present quite undefined. 
Whether Mr. Gye will have an Italian opera season in Covent Gar- 
den, and Mr. Mapleson at Drury Lane, or whether the latter or either 
project will be carried into effect, is at present quite problematical. 
A French operatic season, with Miss Van Zandt as Lakme, is also 
spoken of. 

We now append brief items of a few of the principal perform- 
ances of the past month. 

POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The duet in B flat for violin and tenor, performed by Madame 
Neruda and Mr. Straus at the popular concert on December 15th, is 
one of the two duets which Mozart composed as a labor of love for 
Michael Haydn. That gentleman had been ordered by the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg to write some duets for these two instruments. 
But Michael Haydn was taken ill, and the ecclesiastic threatened to 
deprive him of the salary. So Mozart wrote two duets and signed 
them with his friend's name. Michael Haydn, we are told, treasured 
the original as a memoria! both of artist and friend, and Mozart him- 
self thought » good deal of the result of his pious fraud. Four songs 
set by Miss Maude Valerie White to verse in Tennyson’s “In Mem- 
oriam "’ were sung by Mrs. Hutchinson. On December 2oth the last 
concert of the winter season had a scheme devoted exclusively to 
Beethoven's music. 

On January 5th the popular concerts were resumed, and the chief 
novelty was a new sonata for violoncello and piano, by the cele- 
brated violoncellist, Signor Piatti. It proved to be pure virtuoso- 
music, with a difficult part for the violoncello and a piano accom- 
panist. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The last of the orchestral concerts before Christmas was given at 
the Crystal Palace on December 13th, under Mr. Cowen's direction. 
The program included the Schumann Concerto, played by Mr. Franz 
Rummel, and the so-called ‘* Welsh "’ Symphony of Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
Mr. Rummel is well known on both sides of the Atlantic as a sound 
and conscientious player, and his reading of the Schumann Concerto 
(on a Steinway grand, by the way) was in every respect satisfactory. 
Miss Mary Davies sang Handel's “ Farewell, ye limpid springs,”’ and 
Cowen’'s “‘ My love is late.”’ 


Mr. Manns returned from Glasgow on December 2oth, to direct the | 


performance of ‘‘ Redemption” at the Crystal Palace. Berlioz’'s 
“Te Deum” had been promised in the prospectus, but Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon”’ had been given earlier in the season 
instead, and ‘‘ Redemption” now followed, Berlioz’s work being 
postponed till the spring. The audience, save in the cheap seats, | 
was very thin, a fact for which the weather was probably responsible. | 
The concerts are now suspended till Valentine’s Day, when Miss 
Anna Soubre will make her debué as vocalist, Madame Essipoff will 
play Rubinstein’s Fourth Piano Concerto, and a new concerto over- 
ture, ‘ Richard I.,”" by C. H. Couldery, will be produced. On Feb- 
ruary 21st Raff's ‘Winter’? Symphony will be produced, and on 
February 28th Herr Joachim will play. 

DECEASED. 

The full list of the compositions of the late Mrs. Meadows White, 
whose death was announced last month, shows that the lady’s talent | 
in higher compositions was far more prolific than had been recol- 
lected. Mrs. White was born in 1839, and was a pupil of Sterndale 
Bennett and Prof. Macfarren. Some of her songs were published at 
the age of nineteen. The late Alfred Mellon produced at the 
Society of London her Piano Quartet in B flat, 1861; String 
Quartet in the same key, 1862; Symphony in C Minor, 1863; and 
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‘The death is announced of Maurice Rappaport, the well-known 

musical critic of St. Petersburg. 

The death is announced from Paris of M. Eugene Leterrier, the 

literary colleague of M. Vanloo and others as librettist of several 
comic operas. He was part author of * Falka,”’ ‘* Manola,”’ ‘‘ Giro 
fle-Girofla,"’ ‘‘La Marjolaine,” ‘‘The Voyage to the Moon,” and 
| works by Offenbach, Lecocq, and others. The deceased was forty- 
| two years of age. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

| Mr. Sims Reeves is reported to have expressed his intention to 
|leave England next August for a lengthy tour through Australia, 
concluding his journey by way of the United States. Even if Mr 
| Sims Reeves really has any such intention, it is tolerably safe to say 
it will never be carried out. A foreign tour has been in contempla 
tion for years past, and it has hitherto annually been relinquished. 
Considering the very delicate state of Mr. Sims Reeves’s throat, and 
the fact that he has passed his sixty-second birthday, an Antipodean 
tour is in the highest degree unlikely. 

The Crystal Palace management have engaged Mme. Alwina Val 
leria for the “Selection,” and ‘Israel in Egypt’’ programs at the 
Handel Festival, and they are also, it is said, in negotiation with 
Mme. Christine Nilsson for the ‘“‘ Messiah"’ and “Selection.” The 
engagements will also, it is said, include Mme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Maas, and Santley. 

For the Birmingham Festival, Mme. Albani has been engaged 
together with Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Anna Williams, Mme. Patey, 
Mme. Trebelli, Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, Santley, King, and Foli 
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What will be the Classic Music of the Future? 


J. WINCHELL FORBES. 
Continued. 


>.], HE history of musical art shows a constant struggle for the re- 
al: duction of sounds to intelligibility, and the first real step in 
this direction was the formation of a definite and limited scale. 

Nature knows no scale, the possible movement from grave sounds 
to those more acute, is not by gradation, but of a homogeneous char- 
acter, and the possible variations in pitch between two sounds are 
unlimited. The causes that led to the arrangement ofa limited num 
ber of sounds as a series, and regulation of the intervals separating 
the members, have no direct bearing upon the present subject and it 
is sufficient to state that such an arrangement was found necessary 
Seven sounds were selected and placed at definite points in the scale, 
no sounds were used except them, and the first step toward the con 
veyance of meaning by musical sound was taken. 

Progress was slow and unsatisfactory until the advent of Sebastian 
Bach, whose wonderful genius enabled him to see clearly the capa 
bilities of even this limited number of sounds, and to reduce toa 


Ass 








Overture, ‘‘ Lalla Rookh," in 1865. The New Philharmonic pro- 
duced her Piano Quartet in D, 1864; ‘‘ L’Allegro,” for piano and or- 
chestra, 1865; and String Quartet, 1870. Her cantata, ‘‘ Rudes- 
heim,” was produced by the Fitzwilliam Society, Cambridge, in 1865. 
At the Crystal Palace the Overture, “‘ Endymion,” was produced, | 
1871; the Overture to the cantata, ‘‘ Masque of Pandora,” 1878; and | 
Overture to “‘ Jason,” 1881. A clarinet concerto and three cantatas 
were likewise from this lady’s pen, and among her posthumous 
works are a second orchestral symphony and a cantata on Miss Bev- 
ington’s ‘‘ The Valley of Remorse.” 


science that which before his time was simply an art. Bach more 
than any other man, was instrumental in changing mere sounds into 
terms of a clear and intelligible nature, and his superhuman acute 
ness in tve comprehension of sound relations, enabled him to con- 
struct such clear, yet complicated polyphonic scores, that no one 
has been able to excel, if indeed any later composer has equalled 
them. The slowness with which the world advances in matters that 


| do not present tangible objects for its consideration, is evident in 
| the fact, that even yet, this master of masters is not appreciated at 


his true value. 

The compositions however of Sebastian Bach are universally ac- 
cepted as ‘classic,"" but why? What does the public consider clas 
sicr 

A recent writer in a musical journal seems to take it for granted 
that the public idea in the matter is perfectly definite, and really con 
sists in a belief that antiquity and classical nature are convertible 
terms, or rather synonyms. This might be admitted if we knew of 
no writings of medieval composers that were refused recognition, but 
on the contrary, there are thousands of pages of music in existence 
that were written before Bach 1nd Handel were born, and this mu- 
sic is as practically dead as its composers. We are compelled to ad- 
mit that a selection has been made by the public, and upon grounds 
not connected with “antiquity.” We must go further, for we know 
that not only has the music termed “‘ classic’’ survived the writer, but 
some that is not admitted to be classic, has also been preserved. 

It will be noticed that the two forms differ widely in nature, there 
being little or no fusion at the edges. One is considered wholly clas- 
sical and the other wholly #o/, and this fact alone will show that the 
selection has been based upon a different foundation foreach. A 
close examination of the compositions themselves, will show that 
the form known as ‘‘classic’’ is a higher development of the other, 
must therefore have been produced by a higher order of intelligence, 
and have been dependent for perpetuation upon the maintenance 
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or progression of that intelligence. For both forms, 
case of ‘“‘survival of the fittest,’’ and one is just as classic 7” éfs 
sphere as the other. Mother Goose's melodies are classic for the child, 
and Virgil’s A2neid for the scholar, and the peasant mother's rude | 
lullaby, is fully as classic in her intellectual plane, as Bach's Passion | 
Music is in that of the cultured musician. Perhaps, viewed as an ex- 
ponent of human nature, the lullaby has the advantage. 
melody can appeal directly to the heart, through its association with 


{ 


it is clearly a} formed. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


An harmonic tissue may be so constructed, as to be abso- 
lutely perfect from a grammatical point of view, and yet be deficient 


|in the only element that can imbue it with life, a clear and definite 


A simple | meaning. 


musical thought. It cannot be viewed quite as a blank canvas placed 
upon the easel for our inspection, but rather as one covered with vary- 

ing lines and regularly formed spots of color, but without evident 
The tints will please us, and so will the isolated chords, 
but in neither case can we detect definite relations that justify their 


the earliest and purest emotions of childhood, because it was received | association and enable us to appreciate the result without a multipli- 


by the intelligence while those emotions were in their natural and | cation of the factors. 
Music more artificial in character, requir- | the masses of either paint or musical tones are entitled to recognition 


most primitive condition. 


It is only when these relations are plain that 


ing experience, is not understood and accepted, until a later period, | as tre result of intelligent design. 


whose memories are rarely unalloyed. 


While it will not be denied that the evidence of a high order of | original ideas, and comparison with those of the past. 


Education sharpens the faculties, both as to the appreciation of 
In music, as 


intellectual acquirements shown in an elaborate score, is worthy of|in everything else, the intellect through special exercise, becomes 


full recognition, such a score cannot be considered truly classic unless 
it bears the impress of the sow/ of the composer, as well as that of 
his brain. His thought may be clothed in the most gorgeous trap- 
pery of harmonical science, but the thought must have merit 7” z¢se//, 
not only that, but the clothing must be appropriate. A full -grown 
man must not be exhibited in the swaddling bands of an infant, nor 
the prattling babe be arrayed in a tail coat and top boots. 

What would be thought of the painter, who should place a battle- 
field perspective, or a group of boys playing leap frog, as the back 
ground of an eminently pastoral love scene? He would be a just 
subject for ridicule, and yet such incongruities are often suggested 
to the mind of the writer by some modern symphonies and operatic 
music. True music must be harmonious in every sense, and it is quite 
evident that in the case of such compositions, either the composer's 
conception was indefinite and misty to himself, or was disfigured by 
a misemployment of the means chosen for its realization in terms of 
sound. How well Mozart appreciated the necessity for a careful 





balancing of principal and accessories, and a well considered choice | 


of the means of expression, is apparent upon the most casual glance 
at his scores, which are always clear and distinct. His melodies and 
their harmonic back ground, are well matched, the principal thought 
standing out like a full transparent vein, upon a tissue of 
scopie tone relations, that can hardly be said to accompany, but ra 
ther to shine through the vein, shading and coloring it, and produc- 
ing effects incapable of derivation from the mere melodic tone suc- 
cession. There is nothing obscure, no distraction of the brain from 
the contemplation ofthe thought of the composer which every note in 
the score seems to intensify. When Mozart introduces 


j« 


Kaleido- | 


a distinct | 


melodial part, such as the ‘Cello’ Obligato accompanying Zerlina in | 


Aria ‘‘ Batti batti,’’ he 

There is no clashing of interests, 
was no matching of tints, 
‘Cello’ 
and the appeal to the 
single, 


approaches old 
no 


Don Giovanni during the 
father Bach in his treatment. 
vagueness, and one feels that there 
laborious erasures but that the Voice and 
one birth, mothered by the same inspiration, 
ear is not that of a well matched pair, but of a 
pound thought. 

It the clearness of his utterances that constitutes Mozart's 
greatest charm as a composer. Following Mozart comes Beetho 
ven. No less clear, perhaps, but more complicated in conception 
and daring in execution, extending the field, not by discovery, but by 
invention, until it almost seems that there are no more “ worlds to 
conquer.’’ With all his intolerance of rules, Beethoven never 
sight of the fact that music to de music, must be clear (not necessari- 


is 


| testimony 
) 
or 
motives were of | 


though com- | 


|we have a brass band, 


| merely use it as a pastime.” 
lost | 
| point to be considered. 


ly to the uncultivated however), and the grandeur of his composi- | 


tions is due not only to the thoughts inherent, but also to the fact 
that they are well defined and intelligible, and not robbed of their 
force by the clamor of false friends in the shape of instrumental 
side The true test of classical character is fitness for the 
position occupied. A funereal composition cannot be considered 
when it usurps the functions of a jig or wice versa. 


issues 


classic, 


more and more able to grasp the complicated. As the composer 
progresses in his art and places upon record, vor ea gradually 
increasing in complexity, containing abstruse combinations or forms, 
which, through his studies, become passible of imagination, so the 
students of such compositions arrive at the true meaning of these 
combinations and become able to realize to its full extent the thought 
of the originator. The outside world, however, is not so fortunate, 
and Richard Wagner's fifteen real violin parts in the 2nd act of Tris- 
tan and Isolde, will in all likelihood, ever remain a sealed book to 
the average musician. It is questionable in this particular case, whe- 
ther, even to the laborious musical student, the ‘‘ game is worth the 
candle" except as a mental exercise. As the requirements of vary- 
ing intellectual grades must differ, it may be easily imagined, how- 
ever, that the more abstruse and artificial the construction of a score, 
the greater the pleasure in a purely intellectural way, it is capable of 
affording exceptional individuals, but such a score may be so compli- 
cated that the ear does not keep pace with the intellect, and the com- 
position fails utterly to influence the emotions, or to impart any sen- 
suous gratification whatever, and in such a case the pleasure derived 
will be of a nature akin to that experienced during the inspection of 
an ingenious piece of machinery. 


To be Concluded. 
at 


MUSIC AS A PASTIME. 


N a former paper | endeavored to show, as far as | could make 

myself plain, the influence of ntusic as a reformatory agent and 
I am pleased to find others in this same field of labor who bear 
favorable to my views. In the various reform schools, 
houses of refuge, and like institutions, it has played an important 
part in furnishing entertainment for the unfortunate children who 
find their way into such places, and if this alone was the extent of 
its usefulness, it would be a hard matter to dispense with it. From 
this view of the subject I wish to say a word or two. 

Some with whom | have had correspondence on the su 
“Yes, we have music in our school, we do a great deal of singing, 
we allow our boys to whistle, but we never 
of any value as a reformatory agent, we 
This is exactly where | think its real 
value appears the time passed in these institutions is, after all, the 
The judge, in passing sentence, uses words 
“There to remain until he or she be twenty-one years of 


of 
J 


oe 


Wf Say : 


have considered music 


like these : 
age.”” 
This certainly smacks of time to be passed; the object is that he 


| or she be placed under better influence, that the mind be introduced 
|to a purer line of thought, that the heart may learn to love the good, 


|the true and noble things of life. 
The | 


Strathspey of the Highlander, the weird airs of the Welsh and Irish | 
| foundation, a knowledge of some useful trade or profession must be 


harpers, and the native negro melodies of our own Southern States 


are all classic in so far as they represent the highest grade of musical | 


art compatible with their peculiar environments. The question as to 
absolute musical value is determined upon other grounds, and when 
we allow that a given specimen is the best of its class, it does not fol- 
low that z¢s class is the best. 


How shall this end be brought 
about? This is the great study of the reformer. 
He says, education, reading, writing, and arithmetic must be the 


attained, healthful exercise for the development of the physical part, 
and last but not least comes amusing entertainment, the food that is 
to furnish material to make the child good natured, and cause smiles 


| to grow where frowns have flourished like weeds. 


The object of music is to please, and failing in that, no composi- | 


tion can be viewed as without fault. John Hullah has even gone so 


far as to doubt the claim of Sebastian Bach to a niche in the temple | 


of Fame, upon the grounds of a failure to impart pleasure to the un- 


learned, but the impropriety of such a course is too evident to need | 


We might as well dispute Shakespeare's claim on the 
Demonstrations of contrapuntal ingenuity such as 


comment. 
same grounds, 


are found in the canons of early musicians, although involving the | 


use of musicai sounds, are not always calculated to please. 


profundity of learning evident, cannot in any wise satisfy the sense, chorus. 
for whose gratification musical compositions are supposed to be per-| fairly dance with delight, a terrible revolution is going on in 


My experience with this class of children has been that the more 
we keep them smiling the easier it is to manage them. I have 
watched the effect of the singing in our school room upon a new 
comer. tis very often his first visit to a place of the kind; he looks 
with wonder upon the arrangements for his comfort and instruction. 
He goes through to the close of school like one in a dream half 
doubting that the sentence of the court is being carried out. 

The bell has rung, the half hour devoted to entertainment and de- 
votion has arrived; the organist is playing a prelude, and now the 


The) fresh young voices join in singing, as only children can, a spirited 


My boy looks from one to another in amazement, his eyes 
is 
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heart. Where all has been fear and distrust, his face that has worn 
an anxious look all day begins to beam, and soon is shining under 
the first good natured, honest smile that has shone upon it since he 
became an outcast. I catch his eye and he knows that I understand 
how good he feels and smiles again. From that moment he is mine 
and I am his; he is no longer suspicious of me, but after service ap 
proaches me asa friend. This I claim is a great victory for me, for 
as long as he remained in doubt as to our motives so long-was the 
gulf fixed between us; confidencein each other established, nomat- 
ter by what means, our work has taken a giant stride in the right@i- 
rection and if we are careful that it is not betrayed on either side our 
mastery over the child is complete. 

May we not justly claim that the singing of that opening chorus 
did much, if not all, that was done in establishing the guod feeling 
that exists between us. I am inclined to the belief that it was the key 
to that boy's heart, and though as my friend says it was only intended 
for a pastime, it has done a work that might have taken years to 
complete by some other means. 

Again time passed among this class of children has much to do 
with shaping character. Their minds are busy and unless we are 
careful to guide them in the right direction they are very apt to run in 
old familiar channels and instead of growing better, being left alone 
with wrong thoughts the child grows worse. 

The object therefore of providing pastime or amusement for these 
children is to entertain them for the time and give them something 
to think about during spare moments. All children do not take 
kindly to advice; sermons or lectures on right-doing are not always 
remembered as they should be. But after a boy sas committed a 
song like the following to memory and has joined with his com- | 
panions in singing it I am certain that the words will ring in his ears 
and the melody sing itself in his heart; 


**Take this motto for your life: Do Right. 
Guard it well in every strife: Do Right. 
Ever be where duty calls 
In the field or palace halls 
Shun the place where sin appalls 

Do right; Do right.” 


My good friend Murray, I have no doubt will be surprised to know 
that his little song is used regularly and with good effect as a motto 
song by the boys in our school and is doing a work that would put 
many a hard studied sermon in the shade. 

Comic songs that do not appeal to the vulgar are used. The rid- 
iculous side of things is often made to do its part. The bray ofa don 
key as it appears in ‘‘Ole Thompson's Mule,”’ has grown several 
pounds of fat for the boys if there is any truth in the saying, ‘ Laugh 
and grow fat.” 

Besides our daily song service we have during the year regular 
concerts in which we introduce the children to music of a higher 
order. Mr. D. P. Faulds, who is well known to the music trade, is 
the president of our board of directors and takes a lively interest in 
our musical attainments. He, I am sure, will agree with me in 
saying that music even as a pastime is an excellent thing. 

WESTENDORF. 
rT . 


THE SLAVE MUSIC OF THE SOUTH. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. GRIFFIN. 





F ever the real genius for music seems to have been born in the 

) soul of an entire race, that race is the African. Explorers of the 
dark continent speak of a marked musica! taste among the 

negroes on their native heath, but the American type of African is 
still more largely developed in that direction. 

Some of the European races are naturally full of song, but in them 
the culture of music as a science is also illustrated. 

The light and pleasing melodies of Italian operas or the grand and 
sonorous chords of German symphonies and sonatas show the results 
of a high degree of musical education. 

But, in searching for that undefinable entity which is sometimes 
called the “ soul music,” or, in other words, that kind of music 
which finds a responsive thrill in every human breast, because it 
speaks most clearly the language of man’s best impulses and tender- 
est feelings, it seems to the writer, that the slave songs of the South 
meet the demand more nearly than any other style of musical 
expression. These children of bondage knew nothing of the methods 
of the schools, yet, in the harmonious blending and balancing of the 
four parts, their vocalization is seldom equalled ; while their skill in 
translating heart throbs into the descriptive language of the diatonic | 
scale is rarely surpassed. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


No exhaustive analysis of the slave music is here attempted. 

It is, however, a very rich mine to explore. Suffice to indicate its 
principal features, namely these, among others: great simplicity, but 
richness in the harmony, coupled with much variety and originality 
of melody. Many of the ‘‘resolutions’’ of chords are abrupt and 
startling; some of them doubtless contrary to the principles of 
“thorough bass,’’ but all the more expressive on that account of the 
rough and rugged experiences which gave them birth. While the 
lempo of these songs is largely common, or four-four, there are 
strange points of emphasis put upon syllables and unexpected caden 
ces in rhythm, which are well nigh unreducible to musical notation 

The ad /ibitum passages are numerous, and the musical intervals 
often abnormal, as in rapid changes from major to minor, and con 
versely, like ‘‘ Roll, Jordan, Roll”’; also in the use of a minor third, 
while singing on a major key, as in ‘‘ Run to Jesus.” 

Their general style is recitative and chorus, though a few are pure 
solos or unisonal measures 

The music and words of many of these songs were born together 

This is true, especially, of those associated with social worship 
which, having been produced by the sudden inspiration of religious 


| fervor came forth spontaneously from one voice, while the multitude 


caught the refrain and sang it out with a mighty chorus, as the 
sound of many waters. 

Assuming the correctness of Geo. MacDonald's defination of a 
song, as a composition in which the emotional largely overbalances 
the intellectual element, their songs, with their fullness of sentiment 
seem to realize the ideal. 

A proper classification of these products of slavery should distin 
guish between those songs which groan with the agonies of a hard 
and cruel thraldom, and those which palpitate with the joy of a 
present salvation, and the hope of a glorious home of freedom be 
yond the grave. 

Among the selections belonging to the first of these divisions, the 
minor key naturally predominates. Indeed this is the pitch upon 
which the majority of human hearts, the world over, are tuned. A 


| more exquisite minor melody than *‘ Nobody Knows the Trouble | 


See,”’ can hardly be conceived. So, too, for pure pathos nothing 
can excel “You May Bury Me inthe East."’ But for bold and thrill 
ing grandeur, scarcely anything in all the musical conceptions of the 
ages can be considered superior to ‘‘Go Down, Moses, way down in 
Egypt Land.’ As the slaves used to roar it out, it must have seem 
ed like the very voice of Jehovah himself. 

In these songs it is easy totrace the effects of a galling yoke 
crushing the poor body to the dust, while the soul rises triumphant 
over circumstances in the conviction of its true nobility and in the 
hope, though long deferred. of realizing, even on earth, its full liberty 
The sweetest utterances of the sacred poets of all the centuries have 
been those “‘ songs in the night "’ that came forth from the bitterest 
experiences of human woe. 

a 


ABOUT VIOLINS. 





ERTAIN things are good for nothing until they have been kept a 
chi. long while, and some are good for nothing until they have been 
Ge long kept and wsed."’ Violins, too, the sweet old Amati! the 
divine Stradivarius! Played on by ancient maes¢ra until the bow-hand 
lost its power and the flying fingers stiffened. Bequeathed to the pas 
sionate young enthusiast, who made it whisper his hidden love, and 
cry his inarticulate longings, and scream his untold agonies, and wail 
his monotonous despair. Passed from his dying hand to the cold 
virtuoso, who \et it slumber in its case for a generation, till, when his 
hoard was broken up, it came forth once more and rode the stormy 
symphonies of royal orchestras, beneath the rushing bow of thei 
lord and leader. Into lonely prisons with improvident artists; into 
convents from which arose, day and night, the holy hymns with 
which its tones were blended; and back again to orgies in which it 
learned to howl and Jaugh as if a legend of devils were shut up in 
it; then again to the gentle dilettante who calmed it down with 
easy melodies until it answered him softly as in the days of the old 
maestros. And so given into our hands, its pores all fuli of music, 
stained like the meerschaum, through and through, with the concen- 
trated hue and sweetness of all the harmonies which have kindled 
and faded on its strings-—-——— Now you know very, very well that 
there are no less than 58 different pieces in a violin. These pieces 
are strangers to each other, and it takes a century more or less, to 
make them thoroughly acquainted. At last they learn to vibrate in 
harmony and the instrument becomes an organic whole, as if it were 
a great seed-capsule which had grown from a garden-bed in Cremona 
or elsewhere. Besides, the wood is juicy and full of sap for fifty 
years or so, but at the end of fifty or a hundred more, gets tolerably 
dry and comparatively resonant.’’—O. W. Holmes in the Auivvrat. 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


MOZART’S VIOLIN. 


\) BOUT forty years ago, a poor dealer in knick-knacks and bric- 
y a-brac, named Ruttler, took up his abode at the upper extre- 
a mity of the Faubourg Saint Joseph, at Vienna. 

The scanty profits of his little trade but ill sufficed for the support 
of a young wife and fourteen children. Ruttler, however, was kind 
hearted, ever ready to serve his friends, and the needy traveler was 
never known to quit his door without the benefit of his advice or his 
charity. An individual whose serious deportment and benevolent ex- 
pression of countenance were calculated to inspire respect and inter- 
est, passed regularly every day before the door of Ruttler's shop. 
The individual in question was evidently struggling against the influ- 
ence of a deadly malady; nature seemed no longer to have any 
charms in his eyes. A languid smile would, however, play around 
his discolored lips as Ruttler’s children each morning saluted him on 
his passage or heedlessly pursued him with their infant gambols. 
On such occasions his eyes were raised to heaven, and seemed in si- 
lence to implore for the young innocents an existence happier than 
his. Ruttler, who had remarked the stranger, and who seized every 
occasion to be of service, had obtained the privilege of offering him 
a seat every morning, on his return from his usual walk. The stran- 
ger frankly accepted the proffered civility, and Ruttler's children often 
disputed with each other the prerogative of setting the humble chair 
before their father’s guest. 

One day the stranger returned from his walk rather earlier than 
usual. Ruttler’s children accosted him with smiles :— 

‘Sir,”’ said they, ‘‘ Mamma has this night given us a pretty little 
sister.” 

Upon this the stranger, leaning on the arm of the eldest child, pre- 
sented himself in Ruttler’s shop, and kindly asked after his wife. 
Ruttler, who was going out, confirmed his children’s prattle; and, 
after thanking his guest for his inquiries— 

‘Yes, sir,"’ said he, ‘‘ this is the fifteenth that Providence has sent 
us. 

‘‘ Worthy man !”’ cried the stranger in a tone of anxiety and sym- 
pathy ; ‘‘and yet a scanty portion of the treasures showered on the 
courtiers of Schoenbrunn lights not on your humble dwelling. Age 
of iron! when talent, virtue, honor, are admired only when the 
tomb closes on them forever! But,’’ added he, “have you a god- 
father for the infant ?”’ 

“Alas, sir! the poor man with difficulty finds a sponsor for his child. 
For my other children, | have usually claimed the good offices of 
some chance passer or neighbor as poor as myself.” 

“Call her Gabrielle. Here are a hundred florins for the christen- 
ing feast, to which I invite myself, and by taking charge of which 
you will oblige me.” 

Ruttler hesitated, 

“Come, come,” said the stranger, ‘‘take them; when you know 
me better, you will see that | am not unworthy to share your sorrows. 
But you can render me a service: I perceive a violin in your shop ; 
bring it to me —here—to this table: I have a sudden idea, which | 
must commit to paper.” 

Ruttler hastily detached the violin from the peg to which it was 
suspended, and gave it to the stranger, whose skill drew from the in- 
strument such extraodinary sounds, that the street was soon filled 
with a crowd of inquisitive listeners. A number of personages of 
the highest distinction, recognizing the artist by his melody, stopped 
their carriages. 

The stranger, entirely engrossed by his composition, paid no atten- 
tion to the crowd that surrounded Ruttler’s shop. When he had ter- 
minated, he thrust into his pocket the paper on which he had been 
writing, left his address with Ruttler, and took leave of him, intimat- 
ing that he should expect to receive due notice of the christening. 

Three days elapsed, and the stranger returned no more. In vain 
Ruttler’s children placed the chair before their father's door. On 
the third day, several persons dressed in black, and their countenan- 
ces impressed with the seal of woe, stopped before the humble seat 
which they contemplated with sadness. Ruttler then determined to 
make some personal inquiries as to the fate of his former guest. He 
arrived at the house to which the stranger had addressed him. The 
door was hung with black; a coffin was illuminated with an immense 
quantity of wax-lights; a crowd of artists, of grandees, of scientific 
and literary men, deplored the fatal event, that had taken place. 
For the first time the truth flashed across Ruttler’s mind; he learned 
with astonishmeni that he whose funeral obsequies were on the point 
of celebration—his guest, his benefactor, the proposed godfather of 
his child—was Mozart! Mozart had exhaled his last melodious sigh 
at Ruttler's miserable threshold! Seated on the shapeless stool, he 
had composed his harmonious requiem, the last strain of Germany's 
expiring swan ! 

The circumstances just detailed brought Ruttler’s establishment 


| into vogue, and enabled him to amass a competence and femite for 
his fifteen children. Conformably to the wish expressed by Mozart, 
|the youngest was named Gabrielle, and the violin on which the com- 
| poser had played a few days before his death, served as the marriage 
| portion of his goddaughter when she attained the age of sixteen. 
| The same violin was afterwards sold for four thousand florins. 
With the seat on which Mozart had sat, Ruttler never would consent 
to part, notwithstanding the tempting sums offered for it. 


rr 


“ PINK-A-PANG, PINK-A-PANG.” 


YAVER in the Sixth ward there stands a little old house that was 
a) once painted red. Now its colors are gone; the wind whistles 

through the clapboarding ; a rougher blast partially demolished - 
the chimney, and in the casings, doors and windows great cracks have 
opened through which the wind bobs in and out, in cruel sport. There 
is only one peculiarity aboutthe house, and that is that, at the front 
door, a careful observer may note always standing, a great, gaunt, lean 
wolf and his nameis Poverty. In winter he stands very close to the 
door with red, snapping jaws, but in summer he sleeps at the gate, no 
one but Death passing him unnoticed. The other night in this little 
old house—-this reminiscense of better days—a little girl, not more than 
seven years old, lay dying. At supper time the father, a laboring man 
whose heart is much larger than his pocketbook, came home, and 
after the evening meal, sat down by his daughter's bedside and asked 
her what he could do to ease her pain. ‘‘ Papa,’’ she said, “ take the 
banjo and play for.me.’’ At the request, the other children gath- 
ered around the bed, the mother sat down and smoothed the child's 
forehead, and the father took from the wall the old banjo, and “‘pink- 
a-pang,”’ setit in tune. The rough, searned hand swept over the 
strings, and ‘‘pink-a-pang, pink-a-pang,”’ ‘‘ Way down upon the 
Suanee river’’ answered back. The familiar plantation song carried 
the child's mind from the rack and heat of the fever, and the bright 
eyes beamed with delight, but the breath came quick and short. 
“ Pink-a-pang, pink-a-pang.” 

“‘ There's where my heart turns ever,’’ ‘‘pink-a-pang.”" The mem- 
ory of the summer wind comes softly in on the refrain, and the wolf 
at the door slunk back. “Papa,” said the child, ‘‘ mamma likes 
‘Annie Laurie.’"’ ‘‘Pink-a-pang, pink-a-pang,’’ and 

*‘Maxwellton’s braes are bonny.” 

“She is resting very easy,”’ whispered the mother,” “ Pink-a-pang,”’ 

“And dark-blue i8 her e’e”"— 


“That's me, mamma,"’ cried the child; then, tossing restlessly, 
gave forth a low moan as the end grew near. ‘“ Pink-a-pang.” 

“Like the dew on the gowan lying.”’ “Mother, I can scarcely 
breathe,’’ murmured the little one. The banjo almost broke into a 
wail, great tear drops were falling on the toil-stained hands. ‘‘Pink-a- 
pang.” 

‘‘One morning in heaven ‘twas whispered,” ‘‘Pink-a-pang, pink-a- 
pang.’’ Sometimes a banjo may seem human. ‘ Mamma, Papa !”’ 
“Pink-a-pang.” 

‘Let the beautiful gates ajar."" The banjo fell from the nerveless 
hands; the child was dead, and the wolf drew nearer the door. 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 


A great musician walking all alone 

In a wide city, friendless and unknown, 
Without a home that he could call his own, 
Felt his heart sink in loneliness and care, 

And turned his steps for consolation, where 

A church-spire rose against the calm blue air. 
He touched the organ, low and deep and grand 
The clear notes came from his familiar hand ; 
And in the gloom he saw a stranger stand 

Who listened ; sweetly, softly, half afraid, 

And then entreatingly as though he prayed, 
And then with strength, the sad musician played 
Until one deep sound, like a great Amen, 
Flooded the lonely church with triumph! then 
The listening stranger went his way again. 

And something deep in the musician’s heart 
Spoke: ‘*Thou hast made another’s gloom depart ; 
Therefore rejoice; to mourn is not thy part.” 
And issuing from the dark and silent aisle, 

The sunshine touched him like an angel’s smile, 
And in its joy his heart rejoiced the while, 

And to himself the lone musician said : 

‘* When by thy hand another’s griefs are dead, 
Then fear not for thyself; thy own have fled.” 



































TO A VIOLIN. 


Wake the shy echoes of the silent room, 
U! sweet-voiced violin! 
The night draws on; above the twilight bar, 
Gleams the soft radiance of a single star, 
Set like a lamp, by loving hands afar, 
To penetrate the gloom. 


All th’ imprisoned spirits of the wood 

O! mystic violin! 
Breathe in thy tones their longings, wild and free, 
And like a human voice there pleads in thee, 
That which ne’er was, nor yet shall ever be 

By mortals understood. 


All th’ unuttered voices of the soul 
O! prophet violin, 

Surge in thy wail with vague, unanswered cries; 

All mad delights, and hopeless longings rise, 

All thoughts that pierce the depths, or cleave the skies, 
Yet ne’er approach their goal. 


Sing to us now the humbler notes of Fate, , 
O! tender violin— 

The heights are weary for our feet to climb 

Sing us the common, homely joys of Time 

The everyday,— the wayside flowers of rhyme 
That oft we seek—too late. 


KATE L. Brown. 





‘*MANON,” 


MASSENET'S, new opera’ “* Manon,”’ accepted by Mr. Carl 
Rosa for production at Liverpool at Christmas, although 
founded by the librettists, MM. Meilhac and Gille, upon 
‘*Manon Lescaut" by the Abbe Prevost, is really a series of de- 
tached scenes barely suggestive of the rugged force of that famous 
romance. The story, it will be recollected, almost baffled the inge- 
nuity of Scribe, who prepared the libretto for the opera composed by | 
Auber, and produced at the Paris Opera Comique in 1856. M. Mas 
senet's ‘‘Manon"’ was produced at the same theatre as lately as Jan 
19 of the year 1884. 
But a brief description of the libretto which is now being adapted by 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, will be of interest. The story of the opera will 
be better understood if it be considered, altogether apart from the 
romance. 
# 





* + . 2 > ® 


After, it is assumed, the usual overture, the curtain is drawn up on 
the scene before the hostelry at Amiens in the year 1721. The usual 
chorus of guests opens the opera, and after a few phrases, in which 
the landlord confides to the audience the fact that he has promised 
to save a place in the coach for the Chevalier des Grieux, the bell is 
heard, It is followed by a bustling chorus of departing guests, in- 
termingled with the exclamations of postillions, porters, and others. 
Manon and Lescaut are now introduced. Lescaut is escorting his 
pretty cousin, who shows no inclination to depart by the coach, She 
seems better pleased to indulge in flirtation, even with the old beau 
Guillot, who is chased away by two giddy female companions. Then 
follow Lescaut’s whimsical instructions to Manon how she ought to 
comport herself with modesty, and “ not to forget that he is guardian 
of the honor of the family.’’ Manon, left alone, sings a solo, in 
which the wavering of her desire between a wish to be good and an 
inclination to flirt is comically expressed. She is interrupted by the 
Chevalier des Grieux, and a delicious little love scene ensues. Ma- 
non, though innocent and ingenuous, as a girl who has just emerged 
from a convent school should be, is evidently captivated by the 
handsome chevalier. So when he suggests that she shall travel with 
him in a chase instead of in the coach, she joyfully consents, and the 
two go off together as Lescaut enters very drunk. Guillot has seen 
the lovers depart, and Lescaut, vowing vengeance, starts in pursuit, 

= * * * * *& x * : 

In the next act we are introduced to the apartments of des Grieux 
and Manon in the Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


permission to marry her. 
sight of a bouquet, of which Manon pleads entire ignorance save, 
that it was thrown through the window. Manon’'s somewhat lame ex- 
cuses are interrupted by the arrival of her cousin Lescaut in uniform, | 
and attended by his friend Bretigny. Lescaut is pugnacious. In the 
course of a quartet he demands that the Chevalier shall marry Ma- 
non, and des Grieux very easily satisfies the warrior by showing him 
the letter he has just written. Manon, left alone, has another solo, in 
which she declares she will save the honor of her beloved Chevalier 
by flight. Des Grieux returns, and after another love duet and an 





The music is, of course, not yet to hand. | 
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|non resolves to follow him to Saint Sulpice, 


llady. It is Manon. 


|for her is dead. 





| 








Des Grieux is writing a let-| existence he would be happy to bring it out, and asking 
ter to his father, in which he describes the beauty of Manon, and asks | terms. 
Des Grieux is somewhat jealous at the | in amateur ' 


| 


lat. And now! should like to ask wh 


amorous (/efe-a-tete, a knock is heard at the gate. Manon implores 
her lover not to open the door, and as the rumbling of a carriage is 
heard outside, she exclaims ‘‘ My poor Chevalier!"’ and the curtain 


falls. 


The third act takes place in the promenade of the Cours la Reine 
in the midst of a fete, In the course of a gay chorus of revellers 
Lescaut, Guillot, Bretigny, and subsequently Manon are introduced. 
Manon is now under the protection of Guillot. Soon afterwards the 
Count, des Grieux's father, appears, and Manon learns that the bro 
ken-hearted Chevalier has entered a monastery. After a ballet, Ma- 
readily throwing over 
her more agedlover. The scene is then changed to the monastery 
and after a duet between father and son the lay porter announces a 
The situation is admirably worked up. It is 
useless for.des Grieux to upraid Manon and to declare that his love 
The girl's beauty bewitches him, and as the cho 
rus of monks is heard afar off, des Grieux folds Manon in his arms 
and rushes off with her 


The fourth act begins with achorus of gamblers. Manon tempts 
des Grieux to join the play, and leads on Guillot to lose a large sum 
of money. Guillot accuses des Grieux of cheating him, and bring 
ing in the guards both the Chevalicr and Manon are arrested. The 
elder de» Grieux appears, very much after the style of the heavy fa 
ther in ‘‘ La Traviata,"’ and as the prisoners are led off the curtain 
again then falls. In the last act the prisoners are being escorted to 
Havre, but the guards are bribed, and des Grieux rejoins Manon. It 
is too late. Manon, after the traditional Gallic fashion, sings with 
her lover a lengthy duet, and kissing him and murmuring, “ Death 
alone is pardon,”’ she dies. 


-— ll oo 


THE ANTICS OF SINGERS, 


66 have often,”’ says the Autocrat, “seen piano-forte players and 
ingers make such strange motions over their inst uments or song 
book that I wanted to lau; gh at them ‘Where » did our friends 


pick up all these fine ecstatic airs ? I would say to myself. Then | 
would remember that My Lady in “Marriage a la Mode, 





and amus¢ 


myself with thinking how affectation was the same thing in Hogarth’'s 
time andin ourown. But one day I boughtmea canary bird and hung 
him up in acage at my window By and by. he found himself at 
home, and began to pipe his little tunes; and there he was, sure 
pans ype oe. ser and waving about with all the droopings and 


» head that I had laughed 
ht him all this ? And me, 
through him, that the foolish head was not the one swinging itself 
from side to side and bowing and nodding over the music, but that 
other, which was passing its shallow and self-satisfied judgment on a 
creature made of finer clay than the frame which carried that same 
head upon its shoulders ? 


liftings and languishing side-turnings of tl 


—__ > > o—_ 


THE ORIGIN OF A WALTZ, 


PO eres FITZGERALD, a dashing London journalist and story 
la - _ > > ; j ] 
AL 


writer, recently described how he profited indirectly from a 

short story in the Christmas number of a weekly illustrated 
paper. It turned on some brilliant, dazzling ball at which a man 
after great sorrow was looking on, listening to one of those rapturous 
and dramatic waltzes, alternations of sadness and wild hilarity, 
which Waldteufel and other composers of his school have the art of 
writing. In these strains he seemed to catch hints and snatches of 
his own life. It became like a wild dream. In the process the 


| waltz itself was described dramatically, with all its fitful turns: in 


short, it was a little feat of word painting. The story was entitled 
“The Last Valse.’’ After an interval, letters began to reach the 
editor of the paper, asking where was this most significant waltz to 
which a gentleman had been listening to be obtained. Another let- 
ter followed from an eminent publisher saying that if such were in 
for the 
Being of a musical turn, and hav ing dabbled a good deal 
‘compositions,’ Fitzgerald set to work, and, with some 
“ae eget aid, and a taking air, which a member of his own family 
furnished, a set of waltzes was constructed and published. They 
| bec came all 7 Ae rage -the songs of the dz iy; were pli aved evervw here 
—on bands, military, orchestral and ‘‘ German," by organs and 
hurdy-gurdies. Sixty thousand copies were sold, and the copyright 
in the unexhausted and future sale was disposed of for $1,000. The 
author had a fair share in some of the good fortune in the price of 
the new waltz, but not, of course, in proportion, For the story 
itself, which was but a few columns long, he received $200. 
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first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, par- 
able invariably in advance. 

Bay Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
thts notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
‘ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


We make the following offer to subscribers to the 
Visrror, to hold good for a limited time only. 

l'o each present subscriber who will send us one new 
name, with the subscription price for one year ($1.50), 
we will give the choice of one of our 


DOLLAR LIBRARY BOOKS, 


board binding, and to the new subscriber the choice of 
11 elegant premium volumes 

It will require but little effort for each of our present 
subscribers to secure at least one new name each, and 
it will be found to be a very easy method of procuring 


for themselves an elegant bound volume of vecal or | 


instrumental music, now selling rapidly at $1 per 
volume. Address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,., Cincinnati, O 


Men- 


delsohn was coming around again with his 


[HE man who wanted to know when 
juintet club, and if he were going to play 
against the Cincinnati nine, very evidently 
does not take the VisiTOR or any other musical 


papel 


STRIKES have got into the church, A choir 
has ** struck,’’ because, desiring to sing in the 
organ gallery, the rector insisted that the chan- 
cel was the proper place for the singers, and 
that they must sing there or not at all. The 
Militia has not yet been called out. 


rue Rev. E, Husband of the English clergy 
ina recent address, entitled ‘Is it wrong to 
work on Sunday,” though strongly condemn- 
ing all unnecessary labor, is inclined to favor 
Sunday Music, opening of Museums, etc., on the 
ground of their furnishing restful and improv- 


ing relaxation. 


We have read somewhere, or been 


the annoyance of the tenor Brignoli, one day 
at missing from his bath room an indespensa- 
of the toilet. 


ble article Calling his servant 


he angrily addressed him as follows: ‘*See, 
now; yesterday I vasa piece of soap, to-day 


vhere am I, ha?’ 


WE learn from 7he Gem, an admirable Eng- 
lish musical magazine, that some of the princi- 
ple Concert Singers in England are proposing 





told of | 


to ‘*stamp out”’ the abuse of ‘‘ royalty songs”’ 
by absolutely refusing to admit them to their 
programs. By royalty songs is here meant 
those for the singing of which the executant 
has to pay a percentum to the owner of the 
copyright,a proceeding quite unknown in Amer- 


ica, 


Prov. Patne of Harvard College, is not in- 
clined to give Guido of Arezzo, the credit gen- 
erally allowed him for improvements in musi- 
cal notation. Guido lived in the 11th century. 
He did much, the Professor says, in improve- 
ments of notation and methods of teaching 
singing. The staff was developed through 
this time from one to twenty lines, in colors, 


but did not attain its present form until the 16th 


century. 


Tue National Sunday League of England, 
is doing a noble work in providing rational re- 
creation for the people on Sunday Evenings. 
The entertainments in London are given in 
St. Andrews Hall, Newman st., and are said to 
Usually 
after a lecture by some celebrated personage 


be of the most elevating character. 
there is a musical program of the best music 
from the Oratorios, etc., sung by efficient talent. 


All such organizations are to be commended. 


THE first real progress in harmony and mea- 


sure was made by the theoretical writings of | 


Marchettus of Padua and De Muris of the 13- 
14 centuries. Before this time, singers, espec- 
ially of church music, acquired the habit of 
improving to such a degree and with such exe- 
crable results, that it was said they sang in 
continual and howling discord, trusting to Pro- 
vidence for their coincidence, They threw 
sounds about like awkward school boys who 
throw stones without hitting the mark once in 


a hundred times. 


CONCERNING the extravagant demands of ar- 
tistes in general, and operatic stars in particular, 
a note in a late London World says in substance 
that the day has gone by when ¢mpfressarii will, 
by complying with thesedemands, mulct them- 
selves to the tune of many thousands of dol- 
lars, With music as with the most common- 
place article of sale the law of supply and de- 
mand is bound ultimately to win the day. If 
the dva's nightly pay exceeds the total receipts 
at the box office—and this is often the case— 


then it is clear that she must either withdraw 


herself from the market, or be more moderate 


in her demands. 


VERDI, the composer, scouts the idea that 
high pitch is necessary to give brilliancy to 
wind instruments. He says, ‘‘I quite agree 
with the verdict of the committee (appointed 
by the Italian Government), that the lowering 
of the diapason will Ly no means impair the 
brilliancy and sonorousness of execution; it 
will, on the contrary, give something noble, 
full, majestic to the tone, which the strident ef- 
fects of the higher pitch do not possess, For 
my part, I should like to see one diapason’ es- 
The 


musical language is universal, why, therefore, 


tablished for the entire musical universe. 


should the note which is called A in Paris, or 
Milan, become B flat in Rome?”’ 


“T 49 Not Know.” 


“WHAT are comets made of ?” asked a 
French lady of the learned Arago; ‘‘Madame, 
I do “Then what is the use of 
being an academician?’’ ‘*Madame, that I 
may be able to say I do not know.” 

Arrogance and self conceit, are hindrances to 
success, both in the giving and receiving of 
They are also wasters of precious mo- 

More time is lost by people in trying 
to explain the unexplainable than in giving es- 
sential information, It is a very difficult thing 
to say in answer to a question, ‘‘I do not 


not know.” 


ideas, 


ments. 


know.”’ 

The first of the Editor’s instructors to give 
the answer in reply to one of his many ques- 
tions at school, was also one of the greatest 
of American teachers, Dr. Mason, and it is a 
noticeable fact that the more learned a man be- 
comes, the more simple and less conceited does 
he grow. It was Newton who, after a life de- 
voted to hard study and earnest thought, said 
that he had but picked up a few shells on the 
Yet one of 
these shells was the law of gravitation. 

We have known teachers to spend hours and 


shore of the ocean of knowledge. 


days and weeks in trying to give the reason 
for certain musical facts, as for instance, why 
the half steps occur between 3 and 4 aid 7 
and 8 of the major scale, or rather why there 
are any half steps at all. The explanation, 
as attempted had no practical bearing what- 
ever on the fact itseff, nor did it aid in the least 
in facilitating the singer’s execution of the 
intervals of the scale. 

Months and months of time have been was- 
ted by teachers in this way, because they were 
afraid to say ‘*I do not know.”’ One teacher 
foolishly remarked to us, some time ago that 
he never would confess ignorance of any thing 
connected with his profession to a class, because 
it would tend to lessen their faith in his musi- 
cal knowledge, so he always gave some kind 
of an answer whether he knew it to be correct 
or not. But this teacher mistook his class, as 
well as his vocation, altogether. A class will 
respect a teacher all the more, if when he is 
asked a question that is beyond him, he honest- 
ly replies at once, ‘‘I do not knew.” 

Some things have to be taken on faith in 
We know that 


some flowers are white, some are red, some 


music as well as in religion. 
are blue, and some are of various hues and 


tints, and that the birds are of various colors, 


’ 
and that the insect world is wonderfully beau- 
tiful in this way, but why, and what makes 
these things so we do not know and “no fellah 
find out.’’ So with some things in music, 
take the facts as they are, explain the why and 
wherefore when you can, and when you can’t, 
say so like an honest man and go on, trying to 
find out if possible, but go on all the same. 

‘*Ido not know,” isnot always a sign of 
ignorance. It is sometimes an honest confes- 
sion of baffled endeavor, and sometimes, as in 
the case of Arago, an expression of the most 
profound learning and intelligence. 


can 











Remenyi’s Rebuke. 


Remenyi has written a strong rebuke to 
those who are inclined to sneer at simple mel- 
odies. He says that people very often excuse 
in his presence these wonderful melodies for 
their simplicity and say to him, ‘* You know it 


’ 


isonly a simple melody.” ‘+ Yes, I do know,” 
is his answer, ‘‘ but you may as well excuse a 
flower on the ground of its being a flower, or a 
beautiful woman on being a beautiful woman, 
and further you must know, once for all, that 
ifamelody is not simple, it is no melody at 
all.”” Schubert, Beethoven never 
wrote but simple melodies. One of Mendels- 
sohn’s very best inspirations is a veritable volk. 
song in his “Lieder ohne Worte.’’ Haydn 
harmonized a great many Scotch melodies and 
is he not the composer of the wonderful Aus- 
trian hymn? Had he composed nothing but 


Mozart, 


this one melody, he could have laid claim to 
immortality. Remenyi wants no apologies 
when he is asked to play these simple national 
melodies. They need no excuse, what they need 
is admiration and true appreciation. He does 
not consider it a condescension to play them, 
but rather that he is honoring himself when 
he does so. 

It must be borne in mind that the melodies 
in question are such as and including ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,” ‘Auld Robin Gray,” (which Re- 
menyi says is a melody worthy of Beethoven.) 
**John Anderson, my Jo,” and other Scotch 
** The Last Rose of Summer,” ‘ The 
harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls,”’ ‘‘ Carnival 
of Venice,” ‘* The 


He does not include among the worthy ones 


songs. 


Marseillaise,”’ etc., etc. 
the ‘‘terribly popular Home Sweet Home,” 
which he considers less than middling. 

Such testimony is a strong endorsement of the 
position taken by the VisiTor on this subject. 
It has always contended against the wholesale, 
unthinking denunciation of the people’s songs 
because of their simplicity. 
art. 


Complexity is not 
Intricate irregularity and absence of rep- 
etition is not genius. What is wanted is life, 


meaning, naturalness. 





Signor La Villa. 


Signor La Villa seems never tired of the love 
of the ‘Art of Sounds,” and although very 
busy with his vocal pupils, has composed a 
new Mass in C major for Quartet, Soli, Chorus, 
with organ and orchestral accompaniment. 

We reserve our opinion until we will have 
occasion to review the score, or to hear it in 
church. Signor La Villa is an earnest artist, 
and we can easily predict that his contribution 
in a sacred style of composition will be wel- 
comed by all brother artists as well as by his 
friends, 

A most charming concert song, ‘ The 
Beach-Maiden,” by Signor La Villa, has just 
been issued by Church & Co., and professionals 
speak of it in warmest terms of approval. 





He always gets his Money's Worth. 


Church’s MusicaL VisITor is one of the 
best musical journals in the land. We always 
get something from every number worth to us 
the price of the magazine fora whole year.— 
Republican, Millersburg, O. 











City Motes. 


H. W.Schnicke, the violin teacher, has re- 
moved from Sycamore Street, to corner of Graft 
and St. Claire Streets, Corryville, Mt Auburn, 


The Cincinnati College of Music, 305 Race 
Street, is giving a very interesting series of 
pupil’s recitals. The one held Jan 16th being 
especially attractive. 


Joseffy gave two concerts under the direction 
of the College of Music, January gand 10. It 
is needless to say that the program and the 
performance were of the very best. 


Miss Emma Cranch has charge of the music 
in the Second Presbyterian church, which 
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means that the attendants upon that place of | 


worship have good music, well sung. Mr. W. 


A. Lemmon is the tenor of the quartet. 
John Howard tells us that his own voice has 


undergone remarkable change within the last 
few years. A certain, easily defined combina- 
tion of throat efforts has doubled its power and 
added at least five notes to its upper range. 

Adolph Carpe’s first series of piano recitals, 
closed with the concert of Jan 6th, The inter- 
est created by these fine performances is so 
great and undiminished, that another 
demanded, though we have not learned that 
Mr. Carpe has consented thereto. 


series is 


At the social at the Covington M. E. Church, 
held Jan. 2nd, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Nast, the Kinder Symphony by Romberg was 
performed with great satisfaction to the large 
and delighted audience. Recitations, vocal and 
instrumental music made the time pass pleas- 
antly away. 

A dispute is going on between interested 
parties as to who discovered the ‘“Cremora 
Secret,’’ Mr. Krell of this city or the violinist 
Mr. Schradieck, One swallow make 
a summer, and one violin does not prove that 
the secret has as yet better 
wait awhile and see. 


does not 


been discovered, 

Singers are continually asking us about the 
merits of various troches, balsams and other 
preparations for the throat and voice. Our 
advice is to use as little as possible of these 
things. Allen’s Lung Balsam one of the 
best that we have any personal knowledge of. 
Tarvin’s Diamond Discovery is also very 


is 


good, 

Otto Singer and Arthur Mees did some first- 
class conducting at the Springer Memorial. It 
was pleasant to notice the heartiness with which 
Mr. Singer took part in the chorus work 
while Mr. Mees was conducting, and the readi 
ness with which Mr, Mees took his place and 
worked in the ranks while Mr. Singer was at 
the front. 


Mr. J. Frank Wilson, organist of the Cathe- 


dral, has organized his choir for the new 
year, The chorus will remain the same, As 


for the quartet, Miss Rose Wetterer, soprano, 
Mr. Joseph Scheid, tenor, and Mr. T. J. Sulli- 
van, basso, have been retained. The new ac- 
quisition is an alto in the person of Miss Sophie 
Wordragen. The young lady hasan excellent 
voice, and has fora long time been singing with 
Mr. Nembach’s choir, in the Plum-street Jewish 
Temple. Miss Wetterer a member of Mr. 


is 


Andres’ double quartet in the Mound-street 
Temple. 

The Philharmonic Society gave one of 
its best performances Thursday evening, 
January 8. The society had the assistance of 


the world renowned Joseffy, whose playing 
added much to the enjoyment of the occasion, 
The Philharmonic has improved wonderfully, 
and we see no reason why it should not continue 
so to do, if the members will sink personal dif- 
ferences and ambitions and work together for 
the common good. All cannot be leaders, or even 
concert-masters, Somebody must play second 
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fiddle, and the second fiddle in its place and 
sphere is just as important as the leading vi 


Steady, gentlemen ! 


lin 


The order of 
morial in Musi 


exercises at the Springer Me 
Hall, Jan 11th, is worthy of 
being placed on record, We give the pro 
gram and the names of the participants. 

Directors, Mr. Singer, Mr. Arthur Mees, Mr. Michael 
Brand. Organists, Miss Jeannette Hall, Mr. Louis 
Ehrgott Chorus, May Festival Association, College of 
Music Choir, Musik Verein, Apollo Club. Quartet, Miss 
Amelia Groll, Soprano; Mrs. Helene Von Donhofi 
Alto; Mr. V. Hugo Lindau, Tenor ; Mr. T. P. Sullivan 
Bass ; Philharmonic Orchestra. Order of Exercises 
Andante Funebre, Op, 26, Beethoven, Miss Jeannette 
Hall. Marche Funebre.- -Eroica Sy om Beethoven 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Address, Hon. W. 8. Groes- 
beck ; Mozart's Requiem Mass, Requiem Aternam, 
Chorus; Dies Ira, Chorus and Quartet, Agnus Dei 
and Lux #terna, Chorus; Chorus, Quartet, Orchestra 
and Organ 

We heartily endorse the following from the 
Commercial Gazette of the 25th : 

The last chamber concert of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music deserves special com- 
ment. It was highly classic; it was agreeable 
and enjoyable in many respects; it was given 
without charge for the benefit of the musical 
community. The piano accompaniment was 
most judiciously managed by Mr. Henry Nast. 
Such judgment and taste can only be classified 
as success in one of the most difficult of 
joth in the Rubinstein Trio the Brahms 
Quartet, Mr. Bloom showed many good qual 
ities as an ensemble player. Mr. Magrath is 
not only a pianist who commands rare powers 
of execution, he has strength of style, and a 
correct musical understanding. 


arts. 


and 


The piano recital given by Miss Grace Mayo 
pupils was held at the piano rooms of Ch 


& Co,, Jan. 16th, one of the stormiest nights of 
the season. The occasion was a most interest 
ing one, and the pupils gave evidence of de 
cided progress in their musical studies, The 
program was as follows : 

Warum — “ Grillen,’ Schumann, Flora Coan 
Sonata—(E fiat Allegro), Haydn, Grace Foster 
“Shepherd Boy's Evening Song,’ Blake; Blanche 


Emma Potts; Fur Eliz 


Martin ; Scherzo, Lichner, 
‘. Trevor; Valse Impromptu, Raff 


Beethoven, Jennie N 


Lillian Duckworth ; Nocture in D flat V, Leybax 

Anna Bella Adae Bohemian Girl,”’ Alice Forbus 
“Mid Summer Nights’ Dream,’ S. Smith Amy 
Hawkes ; “ Ye Merry Birds,” Krug; Edith K. Davis 
“Faust,” Leybach; Lucy White Snow White, 
Bendel; Mary Bishop; Overture to William Tell ; 
William M. Spear; Sonata in G. Mozart : Anna Coan 
“ When the Swallows Homeward Fly ;” Julia Smith 


Papillons, Fischer ; Abbie Potts; Minuett, Sch 


Marie Adae ; Impromptu Op #0, 1V, Schubert ; Eliza 
beth Miller. Polonaise—(A Major), Chopin ; Stephen 
Coles. Perpetual Movement, Weber ; Flora Coar 


Wm. Knabe & Co. 


Notwithstanding that throughout the whole 
of their recorded history, several nations of 
the old world, notably the Italians, Greeks and 
Germans, have been renowned for their super 
ior musical ability, in the manufacture of that 
queen of instruments, the piano, the Ameri 
cans are entitled to the palm. One of the old 
est and one of the most popular and widely 
known firms in the country engaged in the 
manufacture of these instruments is that of 
Wm. Knabe & Co., whose manufactory at Bal. 
timore is one of the most extensive of the kind 
in the country. The founder of the firm, Mr. 
William Knabe, was born in Germany in 1803, 
emigrating to America in 1833. In 1836 he 
started business on his own account in Balti- 
more, and three years later went into partner- 
ship with Mr. Gaehle, who died in 1855, when 
Mr. Knabe continued the business under the 
firm name of William Knabe & Co, In 1864 


Mr. Knabe died, since which time the business 
has been carried on by his two sons, William 
and Ernest Knabe, and his son-in-law, Charles 
Keidel, all three being gentlemen of ability 
and standing in excellent reputation among 
their fellow-citizens, the trade and the profes- 
sion, 
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Concerts and Conventions. 

Ata recent concert in Indianapolis, H., J. 
Schonacker, formerly of this city played a March 
Militaire, a Nocturne, and his beautiful tran- 
cription of Emmet’s ‘Sweet Violets,” 


Mr. Phin G. Hull’s Cantata ‘* Jephthah’s 
Daughter,” was given a very creditable presen- 
Dec, 24th, at Chatham, Ontario, also at 
Adams, Michigan, on Dec, 23rd. 


tation, 


North 
held 


from 


a convention at Coop- 
Jan, 27 and 30th, with 
Mrs, H, E. Carter, soprano soloist, Miss Carrie 
E. Hall, reader, Miss Mae Shepard, pianist, 
Mr. Kronberg, baritone, Mr. Ernst Ruppell, 


Prof, C. C. Case 
erstown, N. Y., 


cello, 


Che Euterpean Musical Union, a society in 
the Ohio Wesleyan University Deleware O.. is 
direction of Prof. S. H. Blakeslee, 
as evinced by recent 
balanced Choral 
A Conservatory of 
a department of 


under the 
good work 


It has a_ well 


and is doing 
programs. 

society, 
music has been 
the University. 


and an orchestra. 


organized as 


Extensive 
the Southern S.S 


preparations are being made for 
Assembly to be held at Mont- 
summer, July and August. 
already begun the work 
buildings on the 


Tenn., next 
Che management have 
of erecting larger publi 
grounds. They express their intentions of mak- 
ing this beautiful mountain top the central sum- 


eagle, 


mer attraction of the south. 
Che Cantata of 
good run in the south. 

follows Mannins- 
Shelbyville, 23rd 
and 31, under direction of 
Nashville, also at Jasper, 
towns under direc- 


‘ Jephthah’s Daughter ”’ is 
having a It was produced 
in Tennessee during Jan. as 
ville, the r6th and 7th, 
Murfreesboro, 30th 
Prof, Y. E. Bailey of 
renn., and other southern 
tion of Mrs, Lizzie Armstrong, 

Cc. C. Case conducted Musical Conventions 
in Jan. at Northfield, QO., Jan, Sth, Hillsdale 
Co. Association, Mich., Jan, 12th., Tronesta, 
Pa., jan. 19th, Otsego Co, Association, N, Y,, 
Jan, 26, 

his month he goes to Lunville, Pa., Feb. 2, 
Ohio, Feb. 9th , Chautauqua Co., N, 


16th., Wyalusing, Pa, Feb. 33. 


Chardon, 


Y., Feb. 


We have programs of three concerts given at 
directions of Mr. | 

Institute, The first 
of these was the gth organ recital, given Jan. 
roth in which Mr, Webb was assisted by Miss 
Ella Ives, vocalist; the second, a piano recital by 
Dr. Louis Maas, of Boston, given Jan 14th ; the 
third, 16th semi-monthly recital of the 


music pupils, given Jan 16th, 


Staunton, Va., under the 


R. Webb, of the 


Female 


was the 


St. Marks Episcopal Chureh at Minneapolis, 
Minn., is fortunate in musical 
director a musician of exceptionable abilities in 
son of Mr. A. M. Shuey. While the 

good at this Church, the Christ- 
1884 was especially so. The 
this month. 


having for its 


the pet 
music is always 
mas service for 
too long for our 
among the names of members of the 
Miss May Clerihew and Mr. 


formerly of Cincinnati, 


program is 
We notice 
those of 
Clerihew, 


spac e 
choir, 
Alex. 


Buchtel 
a well 


Metcalf’s work in the 
O., is winning for him 
thoroughness 


a graduate 


Prof, E. S 
College, Akron, 
deserved reputation for and 
efficiency Mr. Metcalf, is from 
the renowned Leipsic Conservatory of Music, 
and has also been under the direct 
tuition of the Italian Master, Pro- 
fessor Lugi Vannucinni, at Florence, in addi- 
tion to which he has familiarized himself with 
the methods of teaching in the schools of 
in Paris, Naples, Bologna, Milan, 
lso the Royal Academy of Music 


in Germany, 
celebrated 


musical art 
Florence, anda 
in London, 





The New Year’s frolic, at the House of Re- 
fuge, Louisville, Ky., consisting principally of 
vocal and instrumental music by the children, 
affair. They sang 22 
numbers, most of were composed ex 
pressly for them, by T. P. Westendorf their 
Some of the songs are now in 


was a most enjoyable 


which 


music teacher. 
process of publication, 

A program of fine Christmas music performed 
at Trinity Episcopal Church, Staunton, Va., 
came too late for insertion at the proper time 
The music under the direction of F. R, 
Webb, organist and teacher of 
Virginia Female Institute and was of 
as a matter of course. 


was 
music in the 
a high 
order 


Reigate.—A performance of Root’s cantata 
** David, the Shepherd boy,’’ took place at the 
Congregational Church schoolroom, on the 4th 
ult., Mr. F. J, Buckland, the organist, conduct 
ing. All available and standing room 
were occupied. The solos were particularly 
well received, whilst the other parts, including 
the choir and full chorus, were frequently ap 
plauded. The dialogue between the Jewish 
and Philistine Sentinels was a novel feature in 
the performance. This was undertaken by Mr 
James Turner and Mr. Frank Apted from ex 
treme parts of the room, and was well and fear 
lessly done. In the choral evening hymn, the 
repetition of the concluding lines of each verse 
was by ‘*‘ humming ”’ the music, and this had an 
exceedingly delightful and telling effect, so 
much so that the audience during the rendering 
remained in breathless silence, and afterwards 
peremptorily demanded an encore. At the con 
clusion of the performance the pastor, the 
Rev. G. J. Adeney, in a few choice and pointed 
remarks, highly complimented the. conductor 
upon the success of the entertainment.— 
English Paper 

A correspondent from Janesville, Mich , 
writes as follows of the late Convention held at 
that place: 

The Hillsdale County 
held its 14th convention unde1 
Prof C, C. Case of Akron, Ohio, at 
Mich., Jan. 12 and 17th inclusive. 
and profitable time to all present. 
given, Thursday and Friday even- 
ings. Among the many selections were ; 
** When Shall the Voice of Singing,” and **Oh 
Italia,” from ‘*Our Song World,” the new 
work of Messrs. Root and Case, while from 
Palmers ** Concert Choruses’’ ** The Heavens 
are Telling,” with Mrs. D, C. Wasner, Mr. J. H. 
Briggs and J. H. Sackett taking the trio. 
** Father, O Hear us,” ** The Day is Advancing”’ 
‘*Pilgrims Chorus,” ‘*Night Shades no Longer,” 
and last but not least, ‘* Grandly thou Flowest,’’ 
Prof. Case taking solo. Among the special 
pieces we notice, ‘tl Wrote a Letter to my Love,”’ 
rendered by Mrs. G. C. Peabody, who re- 
sponded to an encore, with ‘* The Last Rose of 
Summer.’’ The solo’s of Mrs. E. G. McConnell, 
Messrs. A. Borden, J. H. Sackett and others de- 
serve more mention than space will allow. 

We desire to make especial mention of Mrs. 
Denman, Pianist, a graduate of the Royal Ac- 
cademy, of England, who by her masterly 
handling of the piano won the admiration of 
all. 


seats 


Musical Association 
direction of 
Janesville, 
A pleasant 

Two con- 


certs were 





Ohio Music Teachers. 


The fourth annnal session of the Ohio Music 


Teachers Association, was held at Columbus 
as announced December 30th and 31st. The 
program with the exception of the changes 
necessitated by the absence of Messrs. Dana, 
Rudolphsen, Luse and Jelly, was faithfully 
carried out. 

It will be impossible to give a detailed 
report of the meetings, They were very in- 
teresting and profitable. The various essays 
received earnest and respectful attention, and | 
were profitably considered and discussed. 


Mr. Metcalf’s opening essay on‘*Tone Forma- 
tion” was given in a plain, straight forward 
way, intentionally avoiding technicalities, and 
was earnest and interesting. Mr. Shiel follow- 
ed and gave his reason for differing with the 
essayist and scored several good points, after 
which the discussion became general. 

The editor of the Visrror followed with his 
** Stray Shots,” in which the profession was 
criticised from various points of view, not ina 
spirit of fault-finding, but with an earnest de- 
sire to stimulate to more careful and intelligent 
work, 

John S. Van Cleve, gave a most interesting 
lecture on ‘* Harmony.” It was able, compre- 
hensive, thorough, and was much enjoyed, 

Prof. Junkermann’s paper was short but full 
of valuable suggestions from this popular and 
experienced teacher 

Mr. E. S. Mattoon spoke of Piano Playing 
in its various aspects. This paper was of great 
interest and profit. We hope to be able to give 
our readers a synopsis of it. 

Methods of Instruction, were discussed first 
by the President, Mr. N. L. Glover, N. Coe 
Stewart, and S. H, Lightner, and afterwards 
Association generally in a sort of free 
We were obliged to leave before the 
discussion closed and have no minutes of what 
followed. We have not as yet heard from the 
Secretary as to the result of the election of 
or of the matters acted upon at the 
business meeting. 

rhe following is the program : 


by the 
fig ht. 


officers, 


Program. 
DEC. 380th, 
. Mr. E. S. Metcalf, 


TUESDAY, 
1.—9 A. M.—* Tone Formation . 
Akron, O 
Discussion opened by Mr. Wendell Schiel, Cincin- 
nati, O 
Il.—10.30 A. M.—Paper, “ Stray Shots,” by 
Tre: 4 * Murray, Cincinnati,O. 
Itl.—2 P M. —* How - interest the Public in School 
Work.” .. G. FP. Junkermann, Cincinnati, O. 
1V.—3 P. M.—Lecture,“ Harmony,” by 
Johi S. Van Cleve, Cincinnati, O. 
Discussion “ad libitum.” 
Evening “ Chamber Concert.” 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 3Sist. 


“* Vocal Interpretation,” by 

. Prof. Rudolphsen, Cincinnati, O. 
Discussion of Methods for Devel- 
oping Touc ni in Piano playing. Incentives to practice. 
Course of Music to develop correct taste. Discussion 
ypened by W.H. Dana, Warren, O., E. S. Mattoon, 
Columbus, QO. 

Ill.—2 P. M.—Methods of Instruction Illustrated. 
Introduction of the Tones of the Scale, S. H. Light- 
ner, Toone, O. Introduction of Measures, by 

ays D. Luse, Mentor, Ohio. 

A Practice in Music Reading . . J. J. Jelly, Ada, O. 

A Practice Lesson, combining the above, by 

Coe Stewart, Cleveland, oO. 

Discussion, », Including fen and cons. respecting To- 

nic-Sol Free for All. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND OTHER BUSINESS. 


8P.M 


9 A. M.—Essay, 


I1.—10.30 A. M. 


Miscellaneous Concert. 





Moody and the Clough & Warren 
Organ. 


The Zimes of Detroit informs us that not a 
little of the success, in a musical sense, of Mr. 
Moody’s meetings is due to the use of the 
magnificent Clough & Warren orchestral 
organ. This ‘ orchestral,” by reason of its 
loud and effective tone and ready response to 
every demand made upon its resources, rend- 
ers it pecularly well adapted for supporting a 
large body of choral voices. This has been 
particularly noticeable at the Moody meetings. 
From Mr. Moody downwards, all have had a 
cheering word for the valiant services rendered 
by the Clough & Warren “orchestral” at 
probably the largest evangelistic services held 
in the city of Detroit. 











Music in Boston. 


Boston, Jan, 15, 1885. 

If ** Music has charms to soothe the savage 
breast,”” as old Congreve expressed it, she be- 
gins to lose them to the critic who is obliged 
to attend two or three concerts nightly. There 
is music enough in Boston at present to soothe 
all the savages in the wild West, and we sug- 
gest to the Indian bureau at Washington, in- 
stead of going into any more Indian wars, to 
send their savages on to Boston, let them go 
through a course of concerts, and return 
soothed. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been 
giving its regular concerts weekly with suc- 
cess, although the steady, not to say stolid 
manner with which Herr Gericke clings to the 
old German school begins to distress the crit- 
ics, Ispoke of thisa month or two since, in 
your columns, and only now the ponderous 
dailies are beginning to complain. Possibly 
they went to Cincinnati to get the news, I 
had pleasure in illustrating my criticism on 
this matter in the Boston Courter (of which I 
am Musical editor) recently by referring to 
Cincinnati thus—“ Last night’s concert empha- 
sized the remarks which we have frequently 
made regarding the programs of the Boston 
Symphony series this season. Entirely in the 
German school, and one work an arrangement 
at that, it would have been of interest to Bos- 
ton a generation ago, but now, when we have 
heard these works, lo these many days, it has 
a certain familiarity which, while it does not 
“* breed contempt,” at least gives satiety. We 
have just received a program of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, of Cincinnati, which may, 
perhaps, illustrate our meaningvividly, Look 
on this picture : 

Cincinnati, Nov. 20.—‘‘ A Faust Overture,”’ Wagner; 
Chante de Dalila “ Printemps qui commence,” from 
‘Sampson et Dalila,”’ Saint-Saens, Miss Emma Cranch; 
Adagio for Violoncello, Gottermann, Mr. Michael 
Brand; Slavonic Rhapsody, in E flat, No.3, Dvorak; 
Symphony, “Im Walde” (In the Woods), Raff. Part 
I.—At day: a, allegro, impressions and sensations. 
Part II nthe twilight: 4, largo, Traumerei (Reverie); 
¢, allegro assai, Dance of the Dryads. Part III,—At 
night: d, allegro, stillness of night in the woods; en 
trance and departure of the wild hunt with Frau Holle 
and Wotan; break of day 

And then look on this: 

Boston, Dec. 27.—Goldmark, overture, (Sakuntala) ; 
Hendel, Aria; Beethoven, Menuetto and Fugue from 
the quartet in C major, op. 49, (for strings) ; Brahm’s, 
a, Liebestreu; Schubert, 4, Wohin, (songs with piano) ; 


Cherubini, overture, (the water-carrier); Beethoven, 
Symphony in B flat, No. 4, ov. 60 
We are not so heterodox as to run after 


strange gods, and are loyal enough to believe 
that it is better to play a triangle in the Boston 
orchestra than to dwell as leader in the tents of 
the Cincinnatians. But we think it orthodoxy 
enough to go through the nine Beethoven Sym- 
phonies every season, without giving us all the 
other old masters with equal regularity. It 
might also be whispered that numbers 1, 2, 
4 and 6, of the Beethoven series are not abso- 
lutely essential for study every year. But if 
we cavil at the programs we may not do so 
at the manner in which they are executed. 

In point of execution Mr. Gericke has 
brought his orchestra to a point fully equal to 
Thomas’ orchestra in its best days. Every shad- 
ing is given with absolute unity, and the con- 
ductor really plays upon his orchestra as if it 
were a solo instrument. The chief symphony 
since my last letter has been the Schumann D 
minor. This is the symphony which the Eng- 
lish critics, led by Chorley, denounce so savage- 
ly asa perversion of symphonic form without any 
reason, For myself I wish that Schumann had 
held to his original idea and called the work a 
‘*Symphonic Fantasia.’’ The departure from 


form was warranted by the result which Schu- 
mann strove to attain (a conflict of two ele- 
ments), and sufficient unity is preserved by the 
constant reappearance of identical themes in 
different movements. 


The performance of the 
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The same high adjective 
can be given to the playing of Wagner’s * Isol- 
de’s Liebes-tod,”” which was performed with all 


work was flawless. 


the wealth of color that the work demanded. 
The soloists since my last have been M. Loeff- 
ler, violinist, Mr. W. J. Winch, tenor, Miss 
Rollwagen, contralto, and Mr. Carl Baermann, 
pianist. All of these were good in their way, 
although the lady through excusable nervous- 
ness, made afew errors of intonation. The 
programs of the future concerts, by the way, 
will show some progress towards reform. Mr. 
Gericke has assured me that he intends to give 
Berlioz, St. Sans, and others a hearing, and 
also that he requested one of our most eminent 
American composers to send him an orchestral 
work, but that he has not yet received a re- 
sponse. I hope, therefore, soon to announce a 
broader series of programs. 


THE 
has been here and made a very succcessful sea- 
son. In New York, on the contrary, their sea- 
was a failure. The German Opera has 
shown to New Yorkers what true opera should 
be. Mapleson is rather a shrewd tradesman 
than a lover of art, and when compared with 
Dr. Damrosch his different views of producing 
opera are very marked. All the evil effects of 
the ‘‘star’’ system are apparent in his work. 
He gave us all the old worn-out operas from 
** Trovatore”’ to ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
with a weak orchestra, a poor chorus, careless 
mounting, weak tenors, but famous prime donne. 

Patti and Scalchi are excellent and 
comparable, Fursch Madi isa fine dramatic 
soprano, and Nevada has a light but pleasing, 
and very flexible voice. Of course the shrewd 
manager works up patriotism in the papers in 
the way that Emma Abbott’s advance agent 


ITALIAN OPERA 


son 


even in- 


used to do. The excellence of this artist’s 
method (I mean Nevada, not the manager) lies 
in a very clear staccato, fine chromatic and 


other runs, and clear notes in the upper regis- 
ter. Ser Contra the voice is very light, she is 
very light, she is weak in very dramatic situa- 
tions (she never ought to attempt ‘ Lucia” 
and she has not any good deep tones; a pleas- 
ing singer, but not yet of the first rank. 

While she was in Boston she made a visit to 
the New England Conservatory of Music—this 
is one of the *“‘sights” of the Hub now, and 
almost all musical arrivals visit it—and sang 
** Listen to the Mockingbird”’ to the students 
adding some brilliant variations at the close. 
She was astounded at the immensity of the 
building, its equipment, and the number of its 
boarders, students, and teachers. 
the Western students were especially delighted 
with their compatriot. There are now a large 
number of Southern and Western young ladies 
in the Conservatory, and these affiliate together 
greatly. Some of the Southerners took their 
first sleighride a few weeks ago. 

But to return to our opera troupe. If it is 
strong in the female, it is very weak in its male 
voices. De Anna, the baritone, being the only 
great male singer it posseses, and I cannot 
rank even him, as high as Galassi. 

The only new opera which Mapleson gave 
was Gounod’s ‘‘ Mirella” and as this has 
twice made a failure abroad, I cannot under- 
stand why it should have been brought out 
here. Gounod wrote it first in five acts, and 
killed his heroine in the last act,—result, fail- 
ure. Then he re-wrote it, condensed it into 
three acts, and made his heroine happy in the 
last act, with the same result. It has many 
pretty touches however, especially in its pas- 
toral effects, the chief fault being that it is too 
constantly pastoral. It is always either oboe 
or flute, in the accompaniment, with occasion- 
ally a clash of trombone for contrast. The crit- 
ics however said that they erjoyed it immense- 
ly, and so I fear that people will say that I am 
malignant, dyspeptic, oak larperenition’, never- 
theless, if the Metropolitan troupe with Mater- 


Of course 





41 


na, should come out your way, I think that 
your readers will give the preference to Ger 
man opera a /a Damrosch, to Italian opera a la 
Mapleson, and will agree th the opinion of 


Chicago Song Composers. 


A friend sends us the following account 
of a novel concert recently given in Chicago, ir 
which the numbers were all by composers re 
ing in Chicago. Each mposer played h 


own accompaniment. 
Thursday evening an 
to hear some of the ten by Chicago 
musicians. At an entertainment in Hershey 
Hall, Miss Grace Hiltz, Mrs. Cameron, Messrs 
C, J. Smith anc 
Dr 


opportunity was given 


songs wi 


sifred Eddy sang a selection 


of songs by Geo. | Root, F. W. R 





Angelo De Pross, Louis Falk, James Gill, 5 
G. Pratt, H. W. Wild, George Schleiffarth, P. 
De Koven, and Emil Liebling. Song-writi1 
is one of the most varied omplishmer of 
the musical art The old-folk songs with thei: 
simple melodies have given more delight to the 
masses than any other form of musica my 
sition. From the sweet lullaby that greets the 
ears of the tender babe to the patriotic hym 
that incites mankind to deeds of heroism, the 
influence of the song is felt, cheering and mal 
ing happy the human heart. Every em 
that the mind can feel that is worthy of repre 
sentation may be given a poetic form in song 
In America we do not have many beautif 
songs that are strictly National in chara 

| we ought, and in this respect we are far behi1 
other countries. The more beautiful and sin 
ple melodies we have in song torm the neare 
is the power of music brought to the peopl 
The so-called popular song that is made 


catch the general ear must haveacertain melodi 
character ut it, } 
way to the masses. In the selection 


abc or it will fail in making its 


ol songs ¢ t 


fered at this entertainment, there were some 
pleasing bits of melody, and it seemed as if the 
composers had intended to make honest and 
praise-worthy efforts in the direction of pure 
art rather than reach for any popularity by com 
mon means. These endeavors deserve praise 
and support, for out of the pre t ndition 
of musical writing in America must be evolve 

a school of composition which shall in time 
produce great and beautiful works It is fron 
simple yet honcst attempts that all remarkabl: 
developments are brought about. If the! 

tory of the song is traced back to its source it 
the gowth of civilization, the fir offerings 
will be found to be very simpl Yet from 
these humble beginnings were evolved all the 
grand forms of opera and oratorio that now 
exist as the splendid accomplishments of what 
music has created in the last 400 years. In 
this tidal wave of modern progress in the art 
American musicians are being carried on, im 


the 


advancement 


pelled by their love for 
development of music. 

Among the songs that received the most 
hearty applause of the audience were Mr, Gill’s 
** Through the Heather,” Mr. Pratt s “Slumber 


Song,”’ ‘*O Give Me Not My Heart Again,”’ by 
Mr. De Koven, Mr, Liebling’s ‘‘Adieu ” ‘*Mer 


rily I Roam,” by Mr. Schleiffarth, and a ‘Love 
Song,” by Mr. Wild. A 
paniment for four hands, entitled **The Crim 
son Glow of Sunset Fades,”’ by Mr F. W. Root, 
also won much favor, and the quartet, “Sweet 
Harmony,” by Dr. Geo. F. Root, 

greatly. One of the drawbacks to a 
comprehension of the songs was 
bility of understanding the words, for none of 
the vocalists sang their lines with such dis 
tinctness as to make the meaning plain to the 
listener, If ballads are to be made interesting 
the singers must endeavor to have the lan 
guage in which they are written comprehensi- 
ble to the audience. 


duet with an accom 


pleased 
proper 
the impossi 
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Gleanings. 


boutfe 
two or 


‘The Snake Charmer,” an opera 
which was a failure in this country 
three seasons ago, has been rewritten and re- 
christened as ** The Grand Mogul,” It is to 
be given shortly in London, Miss Florence 
St. John, known as a theatrical beauty, will 
be the heroine. She is to bring on the stage 
two large serpents, which she will twine about 
her body. It promises to be the next sensation 
in the British capital. 


The accounts received from London of the 
‘ Parsifal’’ performance recently given there 
in oratorio form by the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society are not highly complimentary 
to the work or its composer. One of the lead- 
ing critics remarks that “*no more unvocal 
writer ever lived than Wagner, and ‘ Parsifal ’ 
is a thing whose principal value lies in the 
warning it conveys for other composers not to 
do likewise.” 


In response to the invitation of the Chicago | 


ApolloMusical Club,66 MSS. have been received 
in competion for the prizes offered by the 
Society. Both prizes were awarded to Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Brooklyn, N. Y., as follows 
for the MS. entitled “The Minstrel Boy,” 
the first prize $100. ‘The Castanet Song,” 
the second price $50- The Committee of 
Award were, Philo. A. Otis, W. A. Tomlins, 
Hans Balatka and Clarence Eddy. 


The Board of Trustees of the College of 
Music of Cincinnati have elected officers for 
1885 as follows: 

President—George Ward Nichols. 

Vice-President—Wm. McAlpin. 

secretary—A. C. Edwards. 

Treasurer—Larz Anderson. 

Executive Committee--McAlpin, Edwards, 
(Anderson, A. T. Goshorn and L. Markbreit. 

There are 389 students registered at present 
in the college. Colonel Nichols is at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in improving health. Vice-Presi- 
dent McAlpin is acting in his absence. 


Mr. Joseph Bennett, the English musical 
critic, tells a good story of the recent Norwich 
(Eng.) festival. 

Concertgoer (to stranger)—-It was 25 minutes 
if it was a hinstant. 

Stranger—Wot, wun piece ? 

Concertgoer (in a fume)—Yus! One piece 
took nigh upon arf-an-hour, and all beastly 
fiddling and twiddling. Nobody singing or 
nothing, on’y the band. Some of them got 
so tired of the thing that they went and play- 
ed outside. (It was Cowen’s Scandinavian 
symphony, in the slow movement of which 
the horns are directed to play in the adjoining 
room.) 


CLEVELAND INAUGURATION MARCH,.—Rich- | 


ard Stahl, the talented young musician, has 
composed a ‘Grand Inauguration March,” 
which will be played by the Marine Band at 
President Cleveland’s inauguration on the 
fourth of March. It is published for piano, 
full orchestra and brass band by John Church 
& Co., of Cincinnati. The following note was 
received by the composer from Grover Cleve- 
land, accepting the dedication of the march 
to himself: 
** EXECUTIVE MANSION, ) 
ALBANY, N. Y.., 
Dec. 20, 1884. } 
Dear Sir: lt gives me great pleasure to 
comply with your request, and consent to the 
dedication to me of the ‘‘ Grand Inauguration 
March” mentioned in your letter of the 18th 
Yours Truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


inst. 











New York City. 


Jan, 12, 1885. 

Kheinhardt Richter, the concertmaster of 
Dr. Damrosch’s orchestra, is dead, His place 
will be a hard one to fill. He had only been 
in this country a few years, coming from St. 
Petersburg where he was one of the court mu 
sicians. He was one of the most amiable and 
good hearted of men, loved for his personal 
qualities, and admired for his musicianly skill, 
He was a member of the Trio Club. 

Madame Materna has arrived in this city, 
and has been heard in “ Les Hugenots,”’ and 
‘*Tannhauser.”” She has now the unqualified 
praise of immense audiences. 

Halevy’s opera ‘* La Juive,”’ will be produced 
this week for the first time after a lapse of 
years. The enthusiasm over the German ope- 
ra (or, more correctly, opera in German) con- 
tinues unabated, Financially the Metropoli- 
tan Upera House is prospering, and already 
the prospects of another season are discussed. 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Walkure,” is to be performed 
very soon with Madame Materna in her great 
role of Brunhilde. 

Dr. Damrosch has received offers from Bos- 
ton for a short season there, and Hartford, 


| Conn., is anxious for a representation of **Tann- 


hauser.”’ 

The Philharmonic Club for its second 
cert gave an évening of Schumann’s music, in- 
cluding a piano-forte quartet, opus 47, with 
Madame Constance Howard at the piano, 
string quartet, opus 41, No. 1; Fantasie, opus 
17 for piano songs, which were sung by Mrs 
M. Kirpal. The scheme was an enjoyable one. 

Mr. Samuel P. Warren, the organist at Grace 
Church, has begun a series of Thursday after- 
noon organ recitals. 

Some of our New York artists are spoken 
very highly of in London,—Miss Amy Sher- 
win, Miss Lena Little, and Mr. Franz Rum- 
mel, 

The third Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
the 12th introduced a new singer, Mme. Louise 
Pyk,—-a Norwegian, I believe. She made a 
fair success. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Sympho- 
ny,’’ and some symphonic variations by Jean 
Louis Nicodé were on the program. 

Madame Helen Hopekirk has an interesting 
program for her first piano recital, Jan. 15th, 

The Oratorio Society will produce Verdi's 
‘« Requiem ”’ at its third concert, in February. 
Its fourth concert will be a joint celebration of 
the birthdays of Bach and Handel. The “ Me- 
morial Days,” originating in Cincinnati in the 
public schools for marking the birthdays of no- 
ted authors has extended into musical circles 
and concert schemes. 

The second of the Concerts for Young Peo- 
ple will be given on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
17th. The gathering of little folks on these 
occasions is a pleasant sight. K. 


con 





Raising the Tune. 


A learned doctor of divinity was conducting 
an anniversary service in a small chapel. Hav- 
ing announced the opening hymn, he was sur- 
prised to find no one prepared to raise a tune. 


As the congregation stood ready to sing, sec- | 


onds seemed minutes, and the suspense was 
anything but pleasant. The minister repeated 
the hymn, but still there was no precentor ; 


| and, though a doctor of divinity, he was not 


able to lead the service of praise. It was a 
critical moment, and he was about to advise 
the people to resume their seats, when a work- 
ing man from the far end of the chapel came 


| striding along the aisle, saying as he walked, 


‘*T bean’t agoin’ to sing; I can’t sing; but I 
can whistle t’ Old Hundredth.” Without 


| waiting the approving word or nod he started 


whistling, the congregation took up the tune, 


| and the hymn was sung. 


The Institution for the Blind. 


The Cincinnati musicians who attended the 
music teachers’ meeting at Columbus, gave 
free morning concerts at the Institution for the 
Blind, that were much enjoyed. They also, 
with other members of the Association, gave 
two fine evening concerts in the beautiful 
chapel of the institution, which were also free 
both to the inmates and the people of the 
city. We can make room for but one of the 
programs, prepared by Prof. Junkermann, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee : 

1. A novelette by Schumann, played by 
John S, Van Cleve. 2. Minuet from Mozart, 
and Schumann’s Slumber Song for violin, 
Wendell Shiel, accompanied by Miss Alice 
Meyers. 3. With Verdure Clad, from the Cre- 
ation, sung by Mrs. Rowe, of Circleville; 
Pianist, Miss Oliver. 4. ’Cello Solo, Prof. 
Junkermann. 5. Song, The Vagabond, Mr. 
N. L. Glover. 6. Trio, Violin, Cello and 
Piano, Finale, op. 97 Ressiger, by Messrs. 
Junkermann and Shiel, and Miss Myers. 7. 
Song, Thou’rt like unto a flower, Rubinstein, 
sung by Mrs. Schneider. 8. First movement 
Appassionata Sonata, Beethoven, J. S. Van 
Cleve. 9. Quartet, Spring, Messrs. Metcalf, 
Glover, Mrs. Schneider and Miss Allison. 
Mr. N. Coe. Stewart of Cleveland, acted as 
Master of Ceremonies and performed his part to 
perfection. 

During the editor’s stay in Columbus, he 
was the guest of the officers and teachers of the 
Institution and was most hospitably entertain- 
ed. The Music Department numbers about 
110 pupils, with 9 teachers, 7 of whom are 
graduates of the institution. Prof. Nothnagle 
the principal of the department, has held the 
office 33 years. There is a fine orchestra 
and chorus. The building is an immense one 
and admirable in all its appointments. The 
chapel is a marvel of beauty, and is supplied 
with a fine pipe organ and pianos. 





What it Costs Patti to Live. 


Patti makes a good deal of money, and she 


spends agreat deal. At the rate she lives it 
must cost her something like $100,000 a year. 
She has a retinue of people and a large suite 
of apartments at the Windsor Hotel—private 
table, of course—and her own chef, whom she 
brings with her. Then she has a castle in 
Wales to keep up, and that is an enormous tax 
upon her income. Even when she does not 
live there she has ten or a dozen people taking 
care of the house, and as many more on the 
place. The castle itself is as large as a small 
hotel. It has forty-five furnished rooms, be- 
side other rooms that are not furnished. It is 
a whim of Patti to keep up this place, and she 
has enough money to indulge herself in expen- 
sive whims. Besides the money that Patti 
earns, she has $200,000 that can never be 
touched; at least the principal can never be 
touched; she has the use of the income, of 
course. But this she does not lay much stress 
upon. The income of $200,000 is a small item 


, to a person who makes as much money as she 
| does. 


Christine Nilsson is really wealthier 
than Patti, because she has more laid up and 
better invested than is Patti’s money. The cas- 
tle in Wales, which represents a little fortune, 
is an expense rather than an income. All the 
money that Christine Nilsson has in real es- 
tate brings her in a good round interest. Then 
Nilsson is thrifty. She spends very little mon- 
ey, compared with Patti. It is hard to say 
which is the wiser—the one who spends as she 
goes or the one who lays up her money. Patti 
will always have that $200,000 to fall back on; 
so she saves very little of her earnings. There 
is no one to come after her except Nicolini’s 


| children, and to these she is very liberal now. 
| —Philadelphia Record. 











THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


The following is a brief synopsis of Mr. E. 
S. Mattoon’s paper read before the Ohio State 
Music Teachers Association. We should have 
been glad to have given the whole paper,but must 
content ourselves with these notes. ‘‘ While 
Technic is the means to the end it is not the 
end itself.”’ Individuality and character in piano 
playing and interpretation, should be the high- 
est standard. We should be ourselves in all 
we do, and not imitate somebody else. This 
feature distinguishes us from our fellows. Aand- 
éox playing he never admired. He did not be- 
lieve in the Aot Aouse system of development. 
‘The longest way around is the nearest way 
home,” in music. An even and perfect scale is 
a **thing of beauty and a joy forever,” the reverse 
an abomination. What is wanted more is a touch, 
sensitive and elastic, capable of bringing out 
the lights and the shadows, caressing the keys 
with velvet fingers, letting the notes dorp as 
**snow flakes’ on the ground; not thumped 
out. He called the prevalent faults of touch 
as follows: Stammering, springhalt, etc., and 
pointed out some remedies for those diseases. 
Fine pieces of musical composition must not be 
used as dray-horses to pull us out of the mire. 
Works of art should not receive harsh treat- 
ment. All the material of pieces should 
be mastered before taking them up—by study 
work. 

The principal points in 
these ; 

1. Importance of more gradual acquisition of 
force and velocity. 

2. More precise and accurate of 
weight in the finger-stroke, as a condition of 
true dynamic expression and production of tone- 
color. 

3- More careful discrimination in the appli- 
cation of the various modes of touch, as a means 
of correct interpretation. 

4. The ear to be the ** monitor "’ of the touch, 
not the head. 

5. Consideration of artificial aids in acquiring 
technic. 

6. Course of music to develop correct taste. 
All of these points were well brought out, and 
the nail hit squarely on the head. In fact the 
paper sparkled with good things, and is worthy 
of a wide publication and reading. Mr. Mattoon 
is certainly a rising pianist and musical thinker, 
and is rapidly commanding a weight and in- 
fluence in his profession. 


the paper were 


contro] 





A Musical Prodigy. 


A recent novel ‘‘takes off” the writers of 
fulsome and exaggerated praise in the follow- 
ing paragraph: The duenna relates the won- 
ders of her protege: ‘She could sing before 
she could talk. At three years of age she sur- 
prised a nightingale in her bedroom. At 
eight she was put upon a table to sing before 
royalty. She was decorated by the Lord High 
Chamberlain of the palace with the order of 
the garter. Commencing young, yousee. At 
twelve she is called the baby prodigy ; at four- 
teen she lost her voice. A world waits two 
years until it returns. She appears again. In 
the meantime you understand that I had been 
obliged to watch over her sleeping and wak- 
ing. Her decorations are in a bonded ware- 
house, but her reputation is safe. At sixteen 
we started out on a tour of the world. 
not tell you the triumphs that are showered 
» us, nor will you appreciate the modesty 
of that child. She scorns applause and atten- 
tion and I am obliged, just for appearance 
sake, to accept only that which is de rigueur 
from the hi Rest and richest in the land and 
keep off the others with a red-hot branding 
iron, In England she sang before the Queen. 


Her ten-pound note (do not think it a trifle, I 


43 


| beg, neither Rubinstein, Grisi, Mario or Patti | the author has borrowed the idea of a com 





| cahontas.”’ 


I can- | 
Fomer'e 





ever got any more) and a locket with the effi- 
gy of Music stamped on a star with the Prince 
Consort, are brilliant and overwhelming tri- 
butes of her genius and beauty, At the Crys- 
tal Palace the crowds were so great to hea 
(not on a shilling day) that four ladies fainted 
and the police refused any more admissions 
The Electric Light Photographers’ Union send 
their special artists to catch the varied emo- 
tions of her features while singing.”’ 


— ee 


Vocalists and Alchohol. 


rhe distinguished throat surgeon, Mr. Lenox 
Browne lately read in London an interesting 
paper on **Inebriety as effecting the vocal and 
respiratory organs.’’ Of course Mr, Lenox 
Browne knows nothing about inebriety save 
from observation, but a few months ago he is- 
sued toeverybody, whose name could be found 
in the musical directories, a circular containing 
a series of questions as to their personal habits. 
Three hundred and eighty musicians of either 
sex answered, and 254 acknowledged to the 
habit of taking alcoholic stimulants, others took 
them rarely, while 101 said they were total 
abstainers. Most of the non-abstainers took 
drinks only at meals and at the end of the 
day. 

Of those who took stimulants as an aid to 
the voice, one third preferred stout (on that, by 
the way, Malibran throve) and about one fourth 
preferred port. 

Of the whole number of 380 ladies and gen- 
tlemen, only sixty-six could confess to be non- 
smokers. Of course several jocular replies 
were received. One eminent vocalist, who, of 
course, shall be nameless, jocosely described 
himself as an habitual drunkard, and as he 
rarely or never disappoints the public, the 
moral is obvious. 

Little stress can, however, be laid upon 
statistics of this sort. It is a notorious fact 
that people do not always give true answers to 
doctors who ask awkward questions. The 
patient who complains ofa bad headache, or 
furred tongue and general dizziness, rarely 
owns up to more than one glass overnight, 
with just a tablespoon for the second glass, 
and he attributes his symptoms to the fact that 
the weather affects him, and a few months ago 
he ate something that disagreed with him. Itre- 
quires a very lively credulity in man or woman 
to believe that a circular inquiring about their 
personal habits would produce anything but 
protestations of temperance. Indeed, intem- 


perance is rarely or never among the faults of | 


vocalists, and a lecture to them on the virtues 
of moderation would be as superfluous asa ser- 
mon in which the preacher urged a congrega- 
tion of Christians not to embrace Buddhism. 


—_—_—_ Ar ——— 


Pocahontas. 


The fortunes of comic opera are at this mo- 
ment none too bright, and it is, therefore, un- 
lucky that they should have been further imper- 
illed by the recent production at the Empire 
Theatre, London, of so a feeble of work as ‘*Po- 
The opera is understood to have 
been written by Mr. Sydney Grundy and com- 
posed by Mr. Edward Solomon some time ago. 
One of the best versions of the legend imortal 
ized by Thackeray was that by the late John 
Brougham, entitled ‘La Belle Sauvage,”’ and 

by Mrs. Fg Wood at the St. 

ames’s Theatre in 1879. A comical song in 
that piece, ‘Oh, haf you seen mein leetle 
wee dog,” went the round of the country, and 
even still survives. Mr. Grundy has preserved 
the two powerful characters of the legend, the 
part of Pocahontas being assigned to Miss Lil- 
lian Russell and that of Capt. John Smith to 
Mr. Celli. Apparently from the ‘‘ Sorcerer” 


mercial traveler who is willing to trade use- 
less guns for anything, from scalps for a firm 
of wholesale perruquiers to for the 
Eastminster Aquarium, A pusillanimous gen- 
bears a strong family resemblance 
to the commanding officersin ‘‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance,” and ** Polly,” an Irish corporal, and 
a widow, whose song, satirically referring to 
the recent decision of Mr. Justice Manisty, 
was received with anything but unanimous ap 
proval, conclude the list of dramatis person 

The captain almost from the first jilts 
dow, and accepts the love advances of the In 


novelties 


eral, who 


the wi 


dian maiden, and after two hours of a piece 
almost as destitute of action as of humour, 
the young couple are united. Some of the 


music of the first act, and especially a couple 
of quartets, a trio, anda in 
which the heroine is announced, are 
to the ordinary run of things, but the 
work will soon be withdrawn in favor of 
mic opera by Mr. Fullerton entitled ‘‘Venice.’ 


concerted piece 
superior 
" 

sucn 


aco 


—_—— 


Canute and the Monks. 





hristians 
the pop- 
metrical 
in- 


the middle when the ( 
chanted their 
ular ear became 

sounds, and their 
fluence of thei: 
of early Christianity silenced 
even through and to 
them we owe the Christian poetry which has 
been preserved through many by 
the power of their songs Ata pe- 
riod of Britain’s history, the Saxon and Dane 
uttered their songs of adoration, and the har- 
monies went forth over river and plain, sooth- 
ing the fiercer elements and charming the evil 
spirit of war which vexed the hearts of barbaric 
kings. The music of good chanted 
devotions could not be heard without awaken- 
A single 


In ages 
grand old hymns, 
accustomed to the 
hearts opened to the 


the 


never 


music. so sacred songs 
were 
of 


years persec ution, 


$0 ages 


remote 


men’s 


ing some pure and gentle emotions, 
stanza of ancient Saxon song still survives, a 
memorial of such influence. When that re 
markable personage, the Danish King Canute, 
had overthrown the Saxon dynasty in England, 
and was making a progress through his newly 
conquered realm, as with his queen and knights 
he approached by water the Abbey of Ely, 
there arose upon the air the voices of the monks 
chanting their stated services; and when the 
music fell upon the conqueror’s ear with such 
a sweet solemnity, chiming both with the 
river’s flow and lacid emotions, the 
sword of his bloody conquests was sheathed, 


his own | 


and the active sympathy of his imagination 
found utterance in a simple strain of Saxon 
song, of which but this one stanza has been 


spared through the ages: 


“ Sweetly sang the monks of Ely 
As Canute the king was rowing by 
‘ Knights, to the land draw near, 
That the monks’ song we may hear 
The mightiest of the Scandinavian monarchs, 
who struck terror into Central Europe, before 
whom the Saxon dynasty quailed, and whos« 
flatterers told him that his word had power to 
stay the surges of the ocean, in a happy mo- 
ment of tranquility, as the saintly music passed 
through his tumultuous soul, had the turbu- 
lent passions hushed, and his pride and power 
humbled before this sacred song. 


——— + 
Herr Victor Nessler’s latest opera, ‘* Der- 
Trompeter von Sakkingen,”’ successfully pro- 


duced at Leipzig some few months ago, is like- 
wise to be brought out at Hamburg, where the 
tenor engaged for the title character, Herr 
Brucks, wi'l introduce a new feature by exe- 
cuting, in propria persona, the trumpet solos 
assigned to the intinerant hero whom he is to 
represent. 








THE MUSICAL’ 


(Musical hopper. 


I'll take you home again Kathleen” 
So sang young Barny Bralligan. 
But since her papa he has seen, 
He vows he never shall again 
beautiful from noses 


Even a sounds 


that we 


snore 
lov e. 


said uncle Reuben, 


March, I lib 


**T hab mos’ allus notiss,”’ 
** dad when I lib fru de monf of 


fru de whole yeah.” 


Why is average reporter like a hang- 
man he gets the ready 
the event happens. 


the 


Because noose before 


The single eye glass is worn by the dude. 
The theory is that he can see more with one 
eye than he can comprehend. 


it would cost $930,000 to go 
265 years. 


Ata cent a mile, 
to the sun; time, at 40 miles an hour, 
Round trip tickets, $1,800,000. 


” 


First Tramp: ‘It’s hard times, Pete. 

Second Tramp: Youbet! I wuz just passin’ 
a brown stone front up on de avenoo and two 
wimmin wuz playin’ on de same pianny. Talk 
about your hard times !”’ 

A musical critic has just been sentenced by 
the Correctional Court of Leipsic to a fine of 
thirty marks and five days’ imprisonment for a 
criticism in which he applied the term ‘violin 
scraper ’’ to the leader of the orchestra at the 
Stettin / cademy of Music. 


‘*Did you the hat?’ the pastor of 
1 Texas congregation asked his deacon afte: 
the morning service. ‘* Yes, I did,’ said the 
deacon; and then looking into the vacant in- 
terior of a hat that anted nothing but lining, 
he added gloomily, ‘* So did everybody else.” 
— Burdette. 

No, young man, it doesn’t hurt you a parti- 
Go ahead and sow 


pass 


to sow your wild oats. 
you wish. But it’s the gathering in of the 
crop that will make you howl. And you have 
to gather it too. If you don’t, it gathers you 
in, and one is a great deal than the 
other.— Aurdette 

It was the after our Christmas 
tree festival we were busy clearing away the 
and had just begun to disrobe a large 
figure representing Santa Claus, when modest 
little Mary, who with her younger brothe 
had been watching the proceedings with great 
interest, hurried off calling asshe went ‘Come 
Hamilton, Santa Claus is going to bathe.” 


cle 


as 


worse 
morning 


debris 


on, 


‘*T am surprised, John,” said an old lady 
when she found the butler helping himself to 
some of the finest old port. ‘*Soam I, ma’am. 
I thought you had gone out,’”’ was the reply. 
— Detroit Post. 

“ Wife, did you bring your opera-glass with 
you?’ ** Ves; but, plague it,I can’t use it.’’ 
‘‘Why not?” “Gh, I left my diamond rings 
at home on the washstand.’’— Chicago News. 


He gracefully posed himself beneath her 
window and in a charming fenor fifteen cent 
voice commenced to sing ‘‘ Only a Pan” 1! 
‘*Well why don’t you take it, that’s the way 
to duet,”’ shouted old Sniffkins in thundering 
base tones as he hurled the ash pan full of hot 
cinders at him, spoiling his Spanish Student 
suit, and preventing for a time at least, the 
murder of Howard’s beautiful little gem. 


Herbertie Lang, a young hoosier of 6, who | 
has been spending a few days at the house of 
the Editor of the Vistror, is a bright little 
fellow who is so active thro’ the day that he 
usually gets quite wearied as bed time ap- 
proaches. It is customary for him to add to 
his ‘*Our Father,” and ‘*Now I lay me,”’ little 
prayers of his own, such as, ‘*God bless papa 
and make him good,” ‘*God bless mamma and 
make her good,” **God bless Freddie, Charlie, 


| curred to him to 
| by 


| INTRODUCTION,“ BripaL CHuorus, 


| CHort Ss, 





The Beach Maiden. 





VISITOR. 


etc., naming each of the family and his spec ial| A Home o’erthe Sea. Quartet for male voices, 


| friends in turn. 
| usually hard day’s play, 
name each individual in his prayer and it oc- 
‘lump them,” which he did | 
the whole gang and 


9 


The other night after an un- 


saying ‘‘God bless 


make them good, Amen! 





> 


OmanaA, NEB, Dec, 30, 1354. 


citizens, the event being a concert given by the 
Glee Club, assisted by the 4th U.S. Infantry 


Band, 


The program was rendered to the satisfac- 


| tion and delight of all present, 


The following are the numbers, those dese:- 
ving special mention are the second by Di Kont- 
ski, the fifth a Cornet solo by the director Mr. 


Nevotti and the 7th by the Club. 


ART I. 
Overture “Hermit Bell™ 
*La Reveille du L ion : : ‘ 
Saxornone Soto “Trusting’’ vty 
Mr. T. D. Van Osten 
Double Quartet of Glee Club Jansen. 
Polka Brilliante”. . McCosh 
Mr. J. Nevorre 


Pare Il. 


. . Maillart 
Di Kontski 
Millard 


* Parting” 
Cornet SoLo “ 


” 3d Act “Lohengrin” 
WwW agner 
“Comrades in Arms,’ ‘ 
Guier CLus, 
FANTASIA ON Lotrrig Leg, 
Moonuicut Mept EY, 
Concert WALrTz, 
Marcu, “ King Carl 


Adams 
Ringleben 
Missud 

Waldteufe! 
Unrath 
PEABODY. 


“Le s Fontains 


Joun D. 


DEPARTMENT. 
Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Ballad. 
LaVilla 


Words by C. S 
Langdon Music by P 


Price 75 cts 


he felt too tired to | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


This is a concert song ‘of the first order of merit. te | | 


is somewhat difficult, but worthy the practice and 
study required. It is dramatic to a high degree, 
and will prove very effective in the concert room 
and elsewhere 
I'ma | music by Te 
and music by 1 
This unlike the 
ness.” 
commercial travelers, 
large 
Blacksmith Joe. 


Man. Songand Refrain. Words 
Westendorf. Price. 35 cts 
above is not classic but “strictly busi- 
Itissure to take among the fraternity of 

and will please the public at 
Words and musi wd 


Song, 
Geo. M. 
Price 


A fine song, of the serio-« omic order, which will de- 
light the hearts of the minstrels. It has aenty | 
been adopted by them and is taking well 

You are all the World to Me. Song 
Chorus by T. P. Westendorf. Beautiful title 
Price 30 cts 

A most c harming song ‘both in words and music, one 

of Westendorf's best. 
The Old Sexton. 
Price 60 cts. 

A new reprint of this old song which is so deserv edly | 

popular with Bass singers 
Child-Pla Song. etme by Horace Lennard 
Music by kK: arl Otto He Price . 80 cts 

Mr. Heyer’s music is alwa ys good and musicianly 
Child-Play is not as difficultas some of his former 
songs, but is thoroughly enjoyable in every way. 

The Huntsman’s Chorus. From 
by Parry. Octavo. Price... . 
Thou Art My Dream. 
Chorus, by Metzger. Octavo. 
Price a 10 cts. 

Two additions to our Apollo Club series of male voice 
choruses, The above are great favorites with the 
“Apollos” of Cincinnati, and will become so wher- 
ever used 


Child- Loye. 


with Chorus ad 
Vickers 


35 cts 


and 


By eney Russell. 


Blodwen, 
. 6 cts 


Baritone Solo and 


Song. Words and music by W. A. 
Bruce. Price. .. . « 85 cts. 

A song of angie: days and its loves.. A. good melody, 
easy both as regards voice and accompaniment. 


ad 


7b, | 


| 


| Soft as Har rp 
| At Boyd’s Opera House last evening were | M 
assembled a large number of the music-loving 


The Home of Uncle Sam. 


| Only a Pansy Blossom. 


| Sweet Vioiets. 


Sans Souci Galop. 


Good Luck to Cleveland March. 


| Galop Brillante. 


| Drifting. 
Picture title, : . 

Of moderate difficulty but of great "beauty ‘and merit. 
Like all of Mr. Bischoff’s music this isrichin melody, 
while the harmony is also pleasing and varied 


Rushing, Gushing Rivulet. 


. 30 cts. 
It is 
and 


). B. Towner. Price... 
An easy but good quartet, lively and taking. 
intended to be sung without accompaniment, 
cannot fail to become popular. 


| Was An Orphan Boy. Song and Chorus. 

Words by Rev. Father Whelan usic by T. P. 

Westendorf. Price. . . . + 80 cts. 

A song of the popular grade. from which much is 

expected. The words are good, the melody pleasing 
and easy. 


that Houri Strin Ballad 

Jennie Porter, usic Frank 
Armstrong. Price . . . «80 ets, 

A pretty song of the popular grade. The melody is 
unusually pleasing and well arran while the 
words are among the best by this wel awe writer, 


| My Love is not as Your Love is. Song 
Words by M. Montreal. Music by eons bickford 
Pasmore. Price. ‘ 35 cts. 
A ballad of superior merit, for high voices, and emi- 
nently suited to the concert room, where it hus already 
met with much favor, especially in San Francisco and 
other cities on the Pacific slope. 


Words by 


Ballad. Words and 
music by Sidmey Walters, Price... .. . . 80cts, 

A patriotic song with a lively melody, easy and catchy, 
suitable for voices of medium range. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Seanessigeion elegante 
. 75 cts 
Transc segs elegante 
. 75 cts. 


by Charles Gimble, Jr. Price . 


Emmet’s Cuckoo Song. 
by Charles Gimble, Jr. Price . 
Emmet’s cclghouned tran- 
scribed by Charles Gimble, Jr. Price. . $1.00. 
Mr. Gimble is justly celebrated for his transcriptions 
rhey are everywhere played and admired. There is 
an pi these about them seldom found in works of this 
kind, and, though not specially difficult, they are ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. The three mentioned above are 
his latest and best 


song 


Piano Duet, by J Ascher. 
rice . . 75 cts 
This is a fine engraved "edition of this ‘popular Galop, 


arranged for 4 hands 


Arranged 
by Sidney Ryan rice . , 40 cts. 

This is really a good march, somew hat of the military 
order, is of about the third rate of diffic ulty, and on 
its own musical merits bound to be universally 
popular 


Piano Duet. Op. 18 by Spon- 
holtz rice. . 75 cts. 
A spirited composition for 4 hands, exc eedingly useful 


both as a concé¥t piece and for teaching purposes 
| St. Elmo March. 
Price 40 cts 
A pretty little ma arch which would be quite easy were 
it not for octave passages in various parts of the com- 
position 


By Oto Massstemp. 


Reverie for Piano, by J. W. Bischoff. 


Price . . 50 cts. 


Idylle for Piano, 
by Herman Auer 2S 

\ most excellent teaching piece of the Lange and 
Lichner style, and of medium difficulty. it is care- 
fully marked and fingered and will please both teacher 
and pupil. 

Grand Inauguration March. 
Stahl. Op. 248. 

This march will be played by the Marine Band at 
Washington on inauguration day. It is dedicated to 
the President-elect Cleveland, who has accepted the 
dedication in a characteristic letter to the author, 
Third grade advanced. 

First Love Gavotte. By A. Labitzky. Op. 46 
Of but moderate difficulty and very good 
|Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Mendelssohn, arranged by S. Smith. 

Price . ; : 
| Wedding March. Arranged by S. 
Smith. Price 50 cts. 

Sidney Smith's arrangements. are - always in demand. 
These are already well known. 

L Allegro Waltz. For piano, by Etta H. VinCamp. 
rice 

A ples asing waltz of the ‘popular grade. 
waltzing or teaching purposes 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


To_Love and be Loved. Full 
Westendor 

See-Saw Waltz. Full Orchestra. A. G. Crowe. 
Arranged by C. L. Lewis, leader of ist Regiment 
jand, O.N. G. 


By Richard 


Nocturne, 


. 35 cts. 
Menéeiashe, 


. « - SO. 
Excellent for 


Orchestra. 


| Only a Letter. Small Band, Kiralfy. 


Sylvan Spring Waltz. Brass Band. Crowther. 
| Love The Sea, Brass Band. Westendorf. 
Send for Price Lists and Catalogues, 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 














STILLES LANDLESEN. 


(QUIET COUNTRY LIFE.) 







Andante quasi Allegretto THEODOR GIESE, Op. 176. 
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STILLES LANDLEBEN. 
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English version by J. AHREM. 
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light, Like as the Lark on hap-py wings, Who soars to 
leicht. Es muss wohl ei - ne Ler-che’ sein, Die grad’ zum 
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heay - en’s height, Who soars to heay -  en’s height. 
Him - mel steigt. Die grad’ zum Him -_ mel steigt. 
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Fly to my _ love, sweet bird-ling, fly, Fly 
0! Du mein lieb, siiss Vé- ge-lein, Flieg 
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GREETING. 
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SIDNEY RYAN, 
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It is harmless to the most delicate child! 
It contains no opium in any form! 
Recommended by Physicians, Ministers and Nurses. 
In fact by everybody who has given it a good trial. 
In mever Fails to Bring Relief. 
As an Expectorant it has no Equal. 
SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO 


—BY— 


FARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kzpellmeister, Leipzig 
Isider Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kallak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 
Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Prorgssors in THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the nang | endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, a, 
Lindpainter, ——o Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 











HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Piace, 
NEW-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 
PIR arin er oie ’ 
THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE 


IN TOUC 
IN FINIS 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


YAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 
contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 
rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 
ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas 
ter them without a teacher. 


Price, 75 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness. 

Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy 

Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 








Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGALIS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 





Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TON Combines volume with purity and 











TOUCH combines i fn elasticity, and 
IN FINISH 2meuses.cegutit denten and beet 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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CHURCH & CO’S 


NEW AND BRILL:iANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombones 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 
Violin and Piano ; 25 Cents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. . _ b, eo 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 


9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 


Sara de Le eee Oe 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
Piano .. i ‘ : ves oes 
15 instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Tals: 2-4 6 6 bs “2 —_— ~*~ 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Pea ow. d-0 6 o's ave . 7% * 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 


Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, $2.00 Net. 
— ee ** Large eg $2.00 * 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 





IN TO Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 
Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


N FI NIS Combines beautiful design and best 


The Chapel 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


@nly a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 
The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, . : 60 cts. 
Pansy ossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 
roam Blossom Waltz—Violin and Piano, 


Se ee a ee ee . » cts. 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, .. . . . 50 cts, 
Pansy Slossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 35 cts 
Pansy Bilossom—For Orchestra J th. on OE 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop,. . . . 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . 50 cts. 


SOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 










THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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KNA BH 


wer 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


& .ALO,, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Musical furriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
When this method first ee it was 


r notion con- 
ro- 


IN ADVANCE of the po 
cerning Musical Ematrnetion ; with 
ressive teachers it has been the standard 
rom the start. NOW ce is Acme eg 
both: in America an rope, as the 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANo METH- 
OD IN EXISTENCE. o . 
The Elements are in aracter ! 
The Exercises are : PROGRESSIVE in Statements ! 
The Pieces are VE in everything!!! 
ea I.. The idea that young pupils cannot grasp the 


study of Harmony in connection with Piano-playing is 


clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM. 

III. Thatethe study and practice of the Piano can be 
made a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
ULUM 


B@ Price of the Musica, CurricuLum $3.00.-“@a 


JOHN CHURCH €& CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Church Anthems 


By C. C, CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 








Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





ROOT & SONS MUSIE 60. 


| Wabash Avecue, Cor, Adams &t,, Chicago, Il 


WHOLESALE AND Reta. Dear ers IN 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud 
of their acquisition of the Hazleton Bros. 


Piano, which they report as the most hon- | 


Golden Clarion. 


estly made Piano in America. 


The Latest & Best Guta struction Book, 


THs 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical instruc | 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to | 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music contained in the book is such as can not be 
surpassed. 

Engraved Plate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Music Paper! Durably Bound in Boards 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


| book. 


pieces for special occasions. 


| form, though elaborate enough to 


| for classes of be 


| each by mail, paid. 


pe Se — vv 


horrs® 


ONGAEGATION 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 
The most ELEGANT 
Tune anp Cuurcn Music Boox sudlished. 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 
copy for -xamination sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 


Hymn, 


A NEW SONG BOOK. 
By J. M. HUNT. 


Your attention is called to this new and practical 
If you will but examine it you will be convinced 
that it is just the book you need in your 
classes. 

In it the elements of music are taught in a condensed 

easily compre- 
hended. 

It abounds with easy and progressive songs suitable 
inners. The more advanced will find 
an abundance of Giegs, Cuorusgs and ANTHEMS. 

It contains choice selections from the works of Mo- 


| zart, Verdi, Mendelssohn, etc 


ops? the book for Singing Schools, Conventions and 
ors. 
One hundred and forty-four pages. Price, 50 cents 
by $5.00 per dozen by express, not 
prepai 
Send for sample copy of the GOLDEN CLARION. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Cincinnati, 0. | JOHN CHURCH & CO, Cincinnati, 0. 





